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Editorial. 


T is estimated that the wealth of the Southern States 
of America is now nearly $20,000,000,000. The 
Manufacturers’ Record and the National Geographic 
Magazine are responsible for the statement that dur- 
ing 1906 the wealth of the South increased $7,300,- 

ooo for every day of the year, Sundays included. That 
is to say, there was a total increase of the property of 
the South during the year of $2,690,000,000: In con- 
trast with this enormous increase of wealth and pros- 
perity is that of Great Britain which is only at the rate 
of $7,000,000 a week. The Southern States of the Union, 
then, are adding to their wealth seven times as fast as 
He who thinks that all this wealth is in 
the hands of a few individuals, and that this prosperity 
does not spread itself abroad among the common people, 
looks through a peep-hole too narrow for an extended view 
of our social‘and industrial relations. 


Js 


THE time is surely coming when religious people of all 


kinds, Catholics, Jews, and Protestants of various kinds, 
will take their places as religious denominations. No 
one claiming supreme authority or a unique mission 
represents the purpose of the Most High. The whole 
tendency of life and thought in America is away from 
the hierarchy in religion. The claim to exclusive sal- 
vation made in the past has always been the root and 
ground of persecution. Islam is still claimed by its ad- 
herents as the only form of faith that can insure the sal- 
vation of the faithful. All who do not admit this claim 
are infidels bound to destruction. Not long ago a similar 
claim was made by sectarian religionists in America. 
Few now have-the hardihood to assert such a doctrine. 
and it will not be long before it is frankly abandoned. 
Then the true mission of Catholic, Jew, and Protestant 
will appear with a new dignity, to furnish a nobler form 
of inspiration. 
as 


THE telegraph strike has been one of the great mis- 
fortunes of the season. ‘Thus far it has involved noth- 
ing but loss to all parties concerned, including the general 
Hundreds of young men have been stopped 
short in their careers, and, with wives and children de- 
pendent upon them, have lost situations with which they 
were satisfied, and are now compelled to begin life again 
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with new and unnecessary disadvantages. Without 
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going into the merits of the dispute, we think it{safe to 
say that this experience has shown the futility of the 
method. Those who ordered the strike foolishly be- 
lieved that they had it in their power to control the bus- 
iness of this country and, by bringing the capitalists to 
their knees, make them yield whatever they demanded. 
They say they intended to demand nothing that was not 
just and right. Even if this be true, it seems to be set- 
tled beyond a doubt that they fatally overestimated 
their power to enforce their demands, whether they were 
just or not. The truth is this country is too large, its 
interests are too many, the majority of the people are too 
sure of themselves to allow any class of men, rich or poor, 
laboring men or capitalists, ecclesiastics or socialists, 
anarchists or tyrants, to get the upper hand and control 
the institutions of America. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY, the cost of living has increased since 
the year of 1890. Without doubt also wages have in- 
creased during the same time. But, on every hand, we 
hear the cry that the total cost of living in comparison 
with the income of wage-earners has greatly increased. 
It is true that there are fixed salaries which have not 
been changed for many years, like the salaries of minis- 
ters. In such cases the outgo has increased in proportion 
to the income. But we have not believed that the clamor 
about the cost of living represented the facts. Now 
comes a bulletin from the Bureau of Labor in Washington 
with the statement that the increase in the average earn- 
ings of laborers in 1906 over the earnings in the ten years 
from 1890 were nearly two per cent. more than the in- 
crease of the cost of living. <A full week’s wages last year 
would buy more than a full week’s wages in the ten years 
before 1900. Of course, this statement is called in ques- 
tion, and will be stoutly denied. But it is certainly worth 
more as a basis of calculation than any popular impression 


can be. 
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Any one who has lived seventy-five years in the United 
States has seen the country on the verge of ruin at least 
six or eight times. The crises in which timid souls pre- 
dict that the nation is going down in moral and financial 
chaos come about as often as the panics in the stock 
market. ‘Those who have gathered wisdom during many 
years of experience have brought out of these forebodings 
and fears a conviction that the nation is still in the days 
of its lusty youth, vigorous in mind, sound in heart, and 
capable of outliving all the chills and fevers, the malaria 
and distempers which have attended the progress of the 
nation. ‘There was a time when no one could live in the 
bottom lands of Illinois, where even Mark Tapley found it 
very difficult to ‘‘come out strong’’ and wear a cheerful 
face; and yet now this country is cleared and cleansed, 
and furnishes homes for many thriving farmers. We 
have our swamps and jungles in business, in politics, 
and in social life, and some of them are the lairs of wild 
beasts that are veritable man-eaters; but we shall drain 
the swamps, and clear the jungles, and drive out the 
beasts, and do these things without a social revolution. 


ed 


THE arrest of some Americans in Russia will excite 
different emotions among our readers according to their 
point of view. Many of them are ready to say without 
hesitation that the arrest was an outrage simply because 
it was made by the authority of the Russian govern- 
ment. There are, however, at least two points of view. 
Not every man who, in India or Russia, incites the 
people to rebellion against the government is of neces- 
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sity a patriot. One of these men who was recently ar- 
rested in St. Petersburg appeared in Boston last spring 
in the company of a Russian who deliberately avowed 
at least moral responsibility for the assassination of 
Pavloff and other Russian officials. He avowed himself 
to be a social revolutionist, and said ‘‘They were tried, 
condemned, and justly executed.’’ Bipin Chandra Pal, 
who has just begun to serve a sentence of six months in 
prison for exciting the people in Bengal to rebellion, was 
also received in Boston a few years since. Now the 
Russian and the Hindu may both of them be patriots of 
the purest breed, and again they may not. It is our 
opinion that before we take a hand in revolution in for- 
eign countries, we ought to learn enough about the facts 
in the case to be certain that, if we were in Russia or 
India, we should naturally and heartily take sides with 
these men. It is not a sufficient. guarantee of good char- 
acter that in any such case a man is ‘‘agin the govern- 
ment.” 
se 


LorENzo Dow was an eccentric American Methodist 
a hundred years ago. In the western part of Massachu- 
setts many stories are still told to illustrate his methods 
and unique humor. A layman, it is said, told him that, 
if he would send a sack, he would fill it with grain for 
his horse. Dow sent a bed-tick, whereupon the layman 
filled it with oats in the straw. But his reputation does 
not rest upon eccentricities of this kind. He began a 
movement in England a hundred years ago of which the 
primitive Methodist Church with over two hundred 
thousand members is the modern result. On the last 
Sunday in May it is said that more than fifty thousand 
people assembled on Mow Cop, a hill where a hundred 
years ago the original camp meeting was held which led 
to the founding of the new denomination. 


Good-natured Dishonesty. 


The editor of the Christian Register has been a writer 
in the service of that time-honored institution so long 
that it is almost possible to say that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Looking just now over 
some back numbers, we were struck by the similarity of 
conditions a generation ago to those of our own time. 
For instance, the present writer, in- 1878, wrote about 
good-natured dishonesty the following passage which 
might have been, without the change of a word, written 
any time within the past year: “‘It is natural and kind 
to abate somewhat the scrutiny of affairs when we 
are brought into relations with those who hold the inter- 
ests of others in trust. To demand security, to insist 
upon safeguards, to make examinations, to make one’s 
self certain that nothing is left to the honesty and good 
faith of others which can properly be secured by fore- 
sight and rigid inspection of accounts,—all these things, 
especially between friends, seem to imply some want of 
confidence. It is easier and vastly more pleasant to 
trust until the fatal day comes when one learns, from 
sad experience and the reproaches of the world, the mean- 
ing and value of all those safeguards with which the busi- 
ness of the world has laboriously fenced itself from danger. 
Broken savings banks, ruined insurance companies, 
churches loaded down with dishonest debts, impoverished 
widows and poverty-stricken orphans, with many an- 
other ruin and story of distress in our time, testify not 
more to the rascality of some men than to the good nat- 
ured but criminal carelessness which permitted such 
reckless imperilling of the interests of others. When the 
defaulter runs off with his plunder or the trusted in- 
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stitution sinks beneath a load of ill-made debts, there is 
commonly, at least, one easy-going man who might have 
prevented the mischief if he had been willing to run 
the risk of being disagreeable. We are not speaking of 
the cases where good nature is paid for being blind. 
Juries are beginning to say that when such facile good 
fellowship is used as a screen for villany it is only proper 
that it should share its fate. We call attention to some- 
thing less responsible than that, the kind of sinning 
which is not far from any respectable man’s door; and 
we venture to assert that when once this is seen to be the 
root of much evil, other and more desperate wrongs will 
become far less common.” 

Apparently, the good advice which we gave a genera- 
tion ago was not taken. It it had been, all this coil of 
evil which has so disturbed and distracted us would have 
been avoided. Society cannot think too soberly about 
the causes of the outbreak of evil which comes about 
once in a generation, nor can it take too much to heart the 
self-accusation which ought to accompany the disclosure 
of crime anywhere within the reach of our influence. It 
is a very brave thing for a prophet to stand up in the 
presence of a sinner and say, ‘‘Thou art the man.” It is 
a much braver thing, as well as being morally more correct 
in many cases to say, ‘‘I am the man.” 

If crime of any specific sort is committed in any com- 
munity again and ‘again, so that it becomes characteristic 
of the country where it is to be observed, or the city 
where it repeatedly comes to light, then it is safe and 
fair to say that this special tendency to crime marks a 
defect in the common character of the people. Either 
they encourage this particular form of wrong doing in 
others, or they yield more or less to temptations which 
lead in that direction, or they cultivate thoughts and 
sentiments and indulge customs and practices of which 
the direct result, in extreme cases, is the crime which, 
brought to light, all deplore and condemn. 

The defaulters, the bank robbers, the brigands, the 
licentious brutes, the highway robbers, the smooth 
hypocrites, the grafters, the bribers, the thieves where- 
ever they are found, in the mountains of Sicily, in the 
underworld of Paris, in the stock market, the exchange 
or the packing-houses of America, are in no case in- 
dividuals unlike all their fellows, or a group of individuals 
set apart from the rest of the community by their criminal 
propensities and their overt acts of wickedness. By 
insensible gradations we may trace a connection between 
the blackest criminal and the better elements in the so- 
ciety which produced him. What we mean to say is 
that every monumental crime which is peculiar to one 
nation and not to another, to one community and not 
to another, to one city and not to another, is typical of 
weakness, defects, and tendencies in the community at 
large which, being in particular cases stimulated and 
exaggerated, become notable instances of crime. If 
brigandage is common in a community, there is some- 
thing in the common life of the people which encourages 
or leads up to it. If there is an outbreak of lynching in 
one State and not in another, it is because there are tend- 
encies in the one which do not exist in the other of which 
the issue is this particular form of murder. If bomb throw- 
ing and assassination prevail in Russia as they do not else- 
where, it must be because there is something in the edu- 
cation and habits of the Russian people which lead to this 
kind of outbreak. If in New York or Pittsburg business 
is disturbed by eruptions of commercial villany, while 
other communities are not so disturbed; we have an illus- 
tration of the connection between cause and effect, for 
which all who do business in these places are responsible. 

While the man who has been cheated by a defaulter 
cannot be accused of cheating himself, yet he may be 
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indirectly responsible for the crime because he has neg- 
lected to insist upon the safeguards of honesty. He has 
been willing to let down a little the moral defences of 
business when it was for his advantage to do so, and has 
been unwilling to take the responsibility or to use his 
influence in the right way when better men insisted that 
the law of right should be the law of trade. Easy-going 
people who wink at things a little doubtful in social life, 
who do not like to be disagreeable because they seem to 
be over-strict in their morals and manners, are akin to 
those who are guilty of outrages and excesses which are 
the sins of the community written large. 


Something Real. 


All social agitations and reforms, all religious changes 
and revolutions, have for their motive and incentive the 
desire to find the true, the real, in opposition to the 
meretricious and false. Not an investigation or inquiry 
into things that look solid and substantial on the outside, 
but are suspected of being within decayed wood and 
worthless rags, but has for impulse this craving of the 
soul for reality. 

But deeper and nearer is the hunger and thirst for the 
real which translates itself in the search for God. With- 
out, within, above, below, everywhere in the universe goes 
on the endless, pathetic quest for something whose foun- 
dation is not on shifting sand. 

When science had extended the visible universe by 
revealing infinite space and multitudinous new worlds 
before unknown, it was said by the sceptics that, if a God 
existed, he would by some means come within the range of 
our senses; but all was empty space and whirling orbs. 
A world of happy or condemned souls came nowhere into 
view, and the awfulcry went up, No God, no God, no future 
life! Science had revealed the sham. God was a de- 
lusion and the future life a myth. Looking into the sky 
in search of a spectacular deity, these people lost sight of 
the God in the atom under their feet, the all-informing, 
all-pervading soul of things. 

A large part of the life of business, of social relations, 
of hopes and anticipations is illusory and deceptive. It 
looks solid, but, when weighed and tested, is found to be 
fraudulent. The deepest cry of the soul is something to 
hold fast. ‘The symbol of the Rock of Ages was devised 
to satisfy this aching desire. Amid the foaming surges 
of disillusion and falsehood, the beating waves, the 
thundering tides, it stands fast in picture and story. 
But to-day it cannot be said that the cross with which it 
is crowned has the potency and power it once possessed, 
or gives the perfect peace and calm it was once supposed 
to bestow. ‘The conviction has grown and spread widely 
that sin is individual, inhering in the sinning nature, not 
transferable; to be repented of and punished in the flesh 
and spirit of the offender. When the Rock of Ages be- 
comes the symbol of a vicarious sacrifice, it is far less con- 
vineing as the sign of a changeless reality, based upon 
the eternal, than it once was. 

It will always be a symbol of noble unselfishness, of 
moral inspiration, and all divine impulses, a help to self- 
consecration, an image to which we cannot lift our eyes 
save in awe and reverence. Its reality and depth of 
meaning inheres in the great soul of one who lived and 
died for the world. 

But, if the Rock of Ages cannot give us the sense of 
absolute reality we are seeking, where in this world of 
shams and false shows, illusory doctrine and tottering 
systems, shall we find firm ground for our feet and rest 
from our long quest? Who will guide us? What teacher 
is there whose assurance is absolute, whose doctrine is 
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unimpeachable? Shall we go to Rome, to India, to 
China, to Arabia? Shall we examine the Greek Church? 
Shall we look into all creeds for the ineffable, the perfectly 
satisfying ? 

Though we sit at the feet of sages and pundits, and learn 
all strange doctrine, recondite truth, and fascinating 
superstitions, we shall not find God until we look within, 
until we reverently enter that temple of the soul within 
us of which Jesus spoke. Here, if the inner ear listens 
and the heart is obedient, we may hear the message of 
the Most High. Here we may enter to inquire of the 
infinite to hide ourselves from the deceptions, cheats, and 
hollow delusions of the world. Let nothing outward 
disturb the secret communing with God. ‘There truth 
and reality shall reveal themselves in the peace and 
quietness that comes from listening to the still, small 
voice. We may say this is as illusory as the rest. It 
proves nothing. It has no convincing power for the 
seceptic. It has been invented perhaps to put the soul 
to sleep in a false sense of trust. We are still orphans, 
if not outcasts in the universe. But is it not true that 
all truly religious people are conscious of union with God, 
the inner light and communing? We may say it is not 
susceptible of proof. By what proof shall it be tested, by 
fire or water, by thunder or earthquake? Nature does 
not trouble herself to convince sceptics at such a cost. 
We have not felt it, we may say, nor have we had the 
least intimation of it. But there are many other things 
we have not felt. Why should the God consciousness 
be ours without some steps of initiation necessary to ad- 
mission to all great experiences? We might not have 
seen the burning bush or heard the still small voice, 
though bodily present on the mountains, because we were 
not thinking of God or loving him, but filled with the 
worldly and selfish spirit which obscures vision. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Western Conference Addresses. 


During the last decade a change has been brought about 
in the general attitude of our ministers in their discussions 
of religion and kindred subjects. Attendance upon 
five of our Western State Conferences during the month 
of October would seem to justify this conclusion. Ten 
or fifteen years ago it would have been practically im- 
possible to have arranged a conference programme with- 
out paying considerable attention to such subjects as 
‘The Relation of Science and Religion,’ ‘‘ Unitarianism 
versus Orthodoxy,” ‘‘“The Bible as Literature,” ‘‘Evolu- 
tion and Christianity,” ‘‘“The Modern Doctrine of Prayer,’ 
ete. And it is an evidence of the unconscious shift- 
ing of emphasis to find the honors of discussion about 
equally divided between themes related to some treat- 
ment of socialism and those bearing upon the spiritual 
responsibility of the individual. Aside from the reports 
concerning our churches and those related to the exten- 
sion of our denominational interests, almost without 
exception the addresses and papers of these five con- 
ferences fell into one of these two categories. Not only 
was the subject-matter of these addresses entirely ob- 
livious of theological polemics, but the vocabularies in 
use and the methods of approach were different from 
those employed a dozen years ago. The courses in eco- 
nomics, psychology, and philosophy which prevail in our 
divinity schools begin to bear fruit. The younger min- 
isters especially use with ease, if not with flippancy, the 
formulas of recent learning. The terse catch-words of 
social science are so constantly in evidence that one might 
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almost fear the early evolution of a religio-socialistic 
creed which in its way might become as dogmatic as 
those of the early Church in their way. But what in- 
terested me particularly was the intellectual brillianey 
and the keen, discriminating insight which would have 
seemed exceptional had there been more of the mediocre 
and commonplace to compare it with. I was proud of a 
fellowship which could invite and make use of such splen- 
did material. Alas for the church that cannot retain its 
bravest, most virile, and untrammelled prophets and 
thinkers! ‘There is infinite promise for a religious body 
that can harbor men of intellectualintensity, even though 
at times they may outstrip the bounds of a wise conserva- 
tism. Honesty of purpose, genuine zeal, and the fine 
frenzy of a great philanthropy may sometimes carry a 
man too far beyond the practical possibilities of his age, 
but they can never breed a hypocritical spirit. These 
men may fail to render the service they cherish, but 
they never degenerate into mere time-servers. This 
does not mean that the speakers at our Western Confer- 
ences were fanatical, except in that splendid sense that 
any man is a fanatic who cares more to establish what is 
true than to acquiesce in what is popular. More gratify- 
ing still was the spirit in which these utterances were made 
and received. They were forceful without being in- 
tolerant, and they were often ultra without being bitter. 
I somehow felt as if, in all these deliberations, the two 
great commandments were seeking expression,—how 
men may render the noblest possible service in this life, 
and how the children of God may best relate themselves 
to him. What can any religious body fear with such a 
purpose and with such a body-guard? To what higher 
uses can money and talent and loyalty and personal in- 
fluence be devoted than to the perpetual employment 
of men to whom truth and serviceableness and the 
recognition of God transcend every other interest? I do 
not know whether or not the rank and file of the ministers 
in other churches are men of spirit and initiative; but I 
do know that the average Unitarian minister is a man 
who has paid a price for the privilege of being himself. 

And, though they do not appear in great droves, it is 
yet well for human society that there are :o many of 
them, and that they have a constituency that provides 
for the inestimable service they render. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


SCARCELY a trace was noticeable at the opening of 
this week of the financial instability which caused a 
wide-spread uneasiness ten days earlier. It was an- 
nounced in Washington last week that important in- 
terests had urged the President to call a special session 
of Congress to act upon legislation designed to prevent 
such disturbances in the future. It was apparent, 
however, that the administration did not consider that 
the situation warranted such a proceeding. In the 
meanwhile experts on the currency question, such as 
Representative Fowler of New Jersey, are suggesting 
amendments to the currency laws designed to expand 
the currency and increase its elasticity. On the whole, 
it does not appear that the question of money will receive 
attention from Congress except in the ordinary course 
of things. 

a 


A REMARKABLE case at law, which involved the en- 
tourage of the kaiser and evoked general interest through- 
out the civilized world, was terminated on October 29, 
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when a court in Berlin acquitted Maximilien Harden, 
editor of Die Zukunft, of the charge of defamation of 
character brought by General Count Kuno von. Moltke, 
formerly military governor of the German capital. 
In brief, Herr Harden had publicly accused the court 
clique, of which Von Moltke was a member, of immoral 
tendencies and of an improper influence over the em- 
peror. In the course of the trial the editor declined 
to withdraw or modify any of his public reflections upon 
the members of the so called ‘‘Rouynd Table.’ Among 
those who were directly involved in the accusations were 
Prince Philip zu Eulenberg, formerly German am- 
bassador to Vienna, and Lieutenant-General Wilhelm 
von Hohenau, one of the Emperor’s adjutants. The 
decision of the court was accepted with outspoken 
‘expressions of public approval in Germany as a vindica- 
tion of German justice. 
an x 

THE continuance of active disaffection in the armed 
forces of the-Russian empire was demonstrated strikingly 
on October 30, when the torpedo boat destroyer Skory 
steamed out into the harbor of Vladivostock, flying the 
red flag, and opened fire upon the fortifications and 
upon some of the rest of the fleet. The act of hostility 
evoked a prompt response from one of the fortresses 
and several of the war-vessels. The Skory, quickly 
disabled, was beached by her navigator. The subse- 
quent investigation showed that several revolutionists, 
including three or four Jews, had found their way on 
board the vessel, and that the extraordinary incident 
was the result of their activity. Such, at least, is the 
explanation of the affair that has been published to the 
world by the Russian government. It is surmised, 
however, that the underlying cause of the tragedy of 
Vladivostock is the discontent of the crew of the Skory. 


ad 


WuiL& the agitation for a universal limitation of 
armaments is still going on in chancelleries and political 
_ reviews as a result of the recent international conference 
at The Hague, the people of Switzerland have found it 
necessary to strengthen their army, despite the generally 
accepted theory that Switzerland is amply protected 
by the guarantees of the surrounding powers. The 
question of a projected improvement in the army was 
submitted on Sunday to a plebiscite. The proposed 
law was passed by a vote of 300,000 to 250,000 in spite 
. of the vigorous opposition of the Socialists and the 
Passivists. Under the new system the term of service 
of conscripts is increased materially, and an extra ex- 
penditure of $600,000 a year is necessitated by the aug- 
mented number of men under the colors. 


wt 


THE movement toward a modern system of govern- 
ment that has made itself felt at St. Petersburg and at 
Teheran has reached Adis Ababa. It was announced at 
the Abyssinian capital on October 29, that the Emperor 
Menelik II. had ordered the formation of a cabinet 
after the manner of European cabinets. This declara- 
tion was coupled with an intimation that the new insti- 
tution was the precursor of a constitutional government 
in Abyssinia. e administrative reform was promul- 
gated after a party of Abyssinian notables had visited 
several of the European capitals and had made a study 
of systems of government abroad. Throughout their 
travels the Abyssinians displayed an inquisitiveness 
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and an intelligent interest which augured well for their 
powers of assimilating what they had seen. 


yd 


A NOTABLE gathering of royal personages is expected 
at Windsor Castle next week, when the kaiser and the 
Kings of Spain and Norway will be the guests of the King 
of England at the same time. In preparation for the 
event Scotland Yard and the secret police of Germany, 
Spain, and Norway are keeping a close watch upon the 
suspected elements in the British capital who might be 
expected to aim a blow at the dignity or lives of kings. 
The forthcoming visit of the kaiser is understood to 
have been arranged by King Edward in the line of his 
efforts to combat the growing hostility between the 
peoples of England and Germany. ‘Therefore, no means 
have been spared to assure a brilliant and cordial recep- 
tion to the reigning Hohenzollern. Corresponding meas- 
ures have been taken to prevent any untoward inci- 
dent which might remind the Germans of the essential 
lack of pro-German feeling among their British cousins. 


wt 


THE government of Norway gave out information last 
week that a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norway 
had been signed by that country and by France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Russia. The news gave rise to 


speculation at Stockholm, where it was surmised that - 


the agreement could have been directed only against 
Sweden, with which country the Norwegians severed 
their relations more than two years ago. In discussing 
the new treaty, M. de Trolle, the Swedish minister of 
foreign affairs, took occasion to emphasize the friendly 
feelings of his country toward its neighbor. ‘“‘It is 
not the policy of Sweden,” he said, ‘‘which rendered 
necessary the guarantee sought by Norway. The 
pacific intentions of our king and the Swedish people 
towards our neighbors are the same to-day as they were 
yesterday. If they had not been so, Sweden would have 
made war two years ago.” M. de Trolle took the pains 
to explain that the present military policy of his country, 
which has been regarded: with some uneasiness at Christi- 
ania, originated as far back as 1gor, and that therefore 
it can have no immediate bearing upon the new relations 
between Sweden and Norway. 


se 


THE early beginning of a tariff war between France 
and the United States was predicted—apparently under 
official ‘‘inspiration’—in Paris at the opening of the 
week.’ The Chamber of Deputies on Saturday obtained 
from the government a promise that no further pro- 
visional agreement with foreign countries on tariff 
questions would be concluded until after the pending 
revision of the tariff law of 1892 by Parliament. Under 
this promise the French government will be obliged to 
suspend the negotiations it opened with Washington 
last summer for reciprocal tariff concessions, which were 
insistently demanded in Paris as the basis of friendly 
commercial relations between the two countries. In 
the mean while the French decree granting the minimum 
tariff rates to Porto Rican coffee, which would have lapsed 
on November 1, has been reluctantly extended until 
December 1. At the latter date, it is intimated at the 
French capital, the decree will be withdrawn, and the 
higher rate on coffee will apply to the Porto Rican prod- 
uct. Such a step by the French government, it is 
believed, will provoke retaliatory measures by the United 
States; and commercial hostilities between the two 
republics are expected at Paris. 


¢ 
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Brevities. 


The ministerial dead line in the Unitarian churches has 
receded at least twenty years within the last five. 


Apparently, a slice of the Liberal Congress of Boston 
slipped into the Congregational Council at Cleveland. 


It is well to remember ‘‘that there is some soul of good- 
ness in things evil, would men observingly distil it out.” 


The women doing housework in New Zealand have 
struck for shorter hours and higher wages and won their 
case. - 


It would be a pity if among all the explorers some one 
should make a dash toward the pole and get there be- 
fore Lieut. Peary does. . 


What seem to be trustworthy reports make it appear 
that the rule of the brown men in Corea is quite as oppres- 
sive as that of the white men in India. 


Prof. Jean Réville considers it a great. privilege to be- 
long to a religious association which secures us from our 
first step in the world, freedom of spirit and heartiness of 
faith. 


The minister whose principal function it is to excite 
ill-will against others has a bad heart. It is no excuse 
for him that those whom he hates are either bigots or 
heretics. 


The quality of character in the highest as well as the 
lowest ranks of society is mainly determined by the char- 
acter of the yeomanry, the great middle class out of which 
other classes are recruited. 


‘Two men, one liberal and the other orthodox, may have 
the same message to deliver, the only difference being that 
one claims to have received his by private wire, and to the 
other it has come by the wireless telegraph which any one 
in the spiritual world may take and read. 


John D. Rockefeller set a good deed to his credit when 
he offered his millions to stay the trust companies of 
New York, and asked only 6 per. cent. interest for his 
money when others were demanding from 50 to 100 per 
cent. We wait now for the return mail to bring us in- 
formation of the sinister motives which lay behind his 
good deed. 


In the Twilight Woods. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The woods, owing to the character of the trees,—mainly 
birch, beech, ash, and chestnut, and certain varieties 
of maple,—have turned of a uniformly soft golden brown 
like a moth’s wing. Certain clumps of broad, branching 
sturdy oaks are a dark, sullen red that burns like fire 
where a sun’s ray darts through some crevice in the foli- 


age. The water of a brook tinkles through the ferns and 
mosses and low shrubs. It is the only voice, for the birds 
are silent. 


The columnar trunks stand in hushed solemnity, in- 
tensified when the colors of a hectic sunset strike over 
the tree-tops like vast swan’s wings gently palpitating 
as they turn to misty splendor. Between the trees there 
are paths and lanes of this misty light that bring back the 
storied world and the age of fable. A faint orange stain 
is dispersed through the woods, with vivid splashes here 
and there in the dimmest gray places, lighting them 
suddenly. 
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The great trees with their rugged trunks and wide 
branchiness have a different meaning from the daylight 
forest. It is the secret world that protects fugitives and 
wanderers. Its mystery closes round the denizens of old 
romance. If it is the home of the outlaw and the of- 
fender, it also hides innocence and protects the oppressed. 
What a world of beautiful story and rich, poetic imagery 
were gone from mind and memory if the forests, next to 
the ocean the most potent factor of imagination, were 
lost to us! The poetry of the world would be impover- 
ished, and a wild, glorious, free image would fade from 
the mind. ‘The healing it imparts in these great natural 
sanatoriums is not all or mainly of the body. Oh, how 
still it is now in the soft green gloom, the shadows deep- 
ening here, the light still lingering there, a hush of great 
solemnity falling from on high, as if the presence of the 
living God were making itself felt! 

How dim the air grows with the tree trunks crowding 
in the fading light! ‘The leaves hang like listless hands 
with the fingers spread. Now and then one wavers 
downward: to its grave, ‘The air is so still, a gentle mur- 
mur, a light buzz, like low-whispered words, passes over- 
head and dies away. Here in this turfy glade, strewn 
with rocks and boulders, you may stand aside and see 
all the forest folk go trooping past,—knights and wander- 
ing maidens, luckless kings and queens, desolate youths 
and lovelorn girls. Here is the place of enchantment that 
re-creates the past, the native soil of old legendary art. 
Here comes Rosalind and Celia from between the hoary 
oaks, Orlando and old Adam, Touchstone and mel- 
ancholy Jaques, the philosophic duke and his sylvan 
court. See how they throng all those who rode in quest 
of adventure to set right the wrongs of the world! 

It is here we find again the youth of the planet, lost 
for the greater part by man’s remaking, where for his 
own purpose he has expelled wildness and destroyed 
the primitive relation between the human animal, the 
soil beneath, the sky above. ‘The forest explains to us 
many things, rude justice, wild rebellion, the fascinating 
life of bandits and highwaymen. Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck would be meaningless without the 
shades they made their home, the delightful freedom of 
hidden nooks where men live, untrammelled by civiliza- 
tion. 

Forest love is a pining and a sorrow if denied satis- 
faction. The ruthless destruction of our woods is an 
evil so great it cannot be contemplated by a forest lover 
without deep indignation. ‘The unforested countries are 
ever becoming wider, and the axe and saw are mur- 
derous instruments that kill the life of great, beautiful 
tracts of forest land. But here there is no trace of this 
devastation. All is primitive, wild, and sylvan. Some- 
thing of the ancient beauty lingers about these places, 
and, now that the moon’s rays are stealing through the 
heavy oak branches and the pointed firs, magic is no 
name for the beauty of the open glades, the quivering 
shadows of leaves, the pools of light resting against the 
bays and inlets of dense shades. ‘The tree-tops spread 
against the sky with spaced intervals, where here and 
there a star sparkles or a meteor shoots downward. ‘The 
fantastic creatures with which all nations have peopled the 
night forest seem now to steal out, gray, lean, and silent, 
through alley and glen! Close around us they throng. 
The peaceful shades have opened a door into the land of 
dreams. 

But it is not fantasy that holds us longest, though 
there, if anywhere, we find the child’s world. Here we 
enter for self-renewal, for the purification and rebap- 
tisms that come from contact “with [these invisible 
sources of strength. A bath of nature’s spiritual healing 
is what we often need, Then solitude ‘invites us, the 
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great sanctuary lures us within its walls. We sigh for its 
ministrations. There we may find priest and altar, and 
the discourse that is never dull or meaningless. The 
music is of the nature of those great sublime harmonies 
that both awe and inspire. The sermon is special for 
each one of us, and, though we cannot tell it to another, 
it has a profounder meaning than if it could be retailed. 
Let us bless the ministry of the woods, for it speaks to us 
of the soul and God. 


The Oldest Biblical Book. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


Long before the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
was recognized as operative in nature there was rec- 
ognition of it as a law which had to do with ancient 
literatures. It was clearly seen that among all the litera- 
tures of antiquity there had been a struggle in which 
only the fittest, or what had been specially prized, had 
survived. The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Hebrews, and other peoples had, as we could readily see, 
preserved only a part of their enormous literature. Of 
their chronicles, their epics, and, in the case of the Greeks, 
their tragedies, only a part, apparently a small part, sur- 
vived ; for, if in those distant times there was relatively 
far less literary activity than there has been in our own 
time in America and Europe, there seems to have been 
many different literary craftsmen among all ancient 
peoples as there were centuries in which to do their work. 
Students of the past and all lovers of the old literatures of 
the world have always keenly regretted that so much has 
been lost which would now be considered priceless, as‘it 
surely would be invaluable as an aid in imaginatively 
re-creating antiquity. 

But, if among these literatures there has been a struggle 
for survival, has there not also been a struggle for antiq- 
uity? What is our oldest Egyptian literary composition 
or book? our oldest Greek? our oldest Roman? ‘These 
questions, and kindred ones, call to mind considerable 
differences of opinion among scholars. So is it as re- 
gards the Hebrew literature, or what is known to us as 
our Old Testament, which, if we include the Apocrypha, 
as we ought, represents the larger part of the pre-Chris- 
tian Hebrew literature which has been preserved. What 
is here our oldest book? Were the question, What is our 
oldest written literary composition? we should have to re- 
ply the J, or the Jehovistic narrative of the historical books 
of the Old Testament, although it may not be older than 
the eighth century B.c. As, however, it is this, what is the 
oldest of our present Old Testament books? The question 
is not so easily answered, even by well-informed critical 
scholars. Once such scholars might have said unhesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘Job’’; but they are now agreed in assigning 
“Job” to the third century B.c. More recently there has 
been a disposition to look upon the so-called literary 
prophets who are supposed to have flourished in the 
eighth century, Amos and Hosea, as the ones whose work 
may be spoken of as the oldest: But there are those, 
among whom the writer frankly confesses himself to be 
one, who very confidently look upon these short written 
prophetic pieces as pseudepigraphic and late. Certainly 
if they are not to be so regarded, then we have occasion 
to marvel that the said prophets find no mention in the 
historical annals of their time. We are also forced to 
carry over into the post-exilic time large portions of the 
little books which bear their names, as scholars are wont 
to assert. 

Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and other historical books 
of our Old Testament canon we have naturally come to 
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regard as old because they contain ancient material, 
largely consisting of folk-stories and genealogical tables. 
But we should remember that the JE narratives, out of 
which, as a substratum, they were largely constructed, 
received considerable additions at the hands of Deut- 
eronomists, who gave their people the recapitulation of 
their law which is known to us as ‘‘Deuteronomy,” 
long before the priestly school shaped the various parts 
of the old JE narratives, or sagas, into books, incor- 
porating therewith considerable material of their own, 
the character of which additions, like that of the Deuter- 
onomists, is plainly discernible. ‘hus it is that we owe 
to the late priestly school the present books of Genesis, 
Exodus, etc. Deuteronomy, then, in substantially the 
form in which we have it, must have antedated by a 
considerable period any books which were given shape 
at the hands of the priests. Late as was the work of the 
Deuteronomic school, it may be questioned whether we 
really have any book in the Old Testament more ancient 
than theirs. This may be said, though we assign Deut- 
eronomy to a time considerably subsequent to Josiah’s 
day, say the fifth or even the fourth century B.c., regard- 
ing it as the work of ardent Zionists who upon their re- 
turn re-established the new Yahwism in Jerusalem. If 
we have not an Old Testament book older than this, the 
fact should be widely known, that the real value of the 
work of the Deuteronomists as the zealous monotheists of 
their time may be recognized. 

If, then, this struggle for antiquity among the Old 
Testament books, a struggle in which Genesis, Exodus, 
and other historical books have one by one backed down 
and stepped out of the contest, and in which finally the 
books of Ruth and Proverbs, and Job even, have yielded, 
must end with the recognition of the priority of Deuteron- 
omy, we are certainly in a better position than formerly 
to put a just estimate upon the work of its authors. 
Naturally those who feel to look upon most of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Jeremiah, together with certain chap- 
ters of Isaiah as early, or pre-exilic, cannot recognize these 
ardent Zionists, known to scholars as Deuteronomists, at 
their full worth, though they give them not a little credit 
as unifiers of the people and centralizers of their worship, 
and do not fail to speak enthusiastically of their pro- 
nounced monotheism, their noble humanitarianism, and 
their lofty ethical tone, all of which, as we are happy to 
note, strangely allies them to us modern Unitarians. 

It has frequently been remarked that, if we cannot, as 
liberal Christians, have a new and less biased translation 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures that has not been 
made by English Churchmen and others in the interests 
of traditional orthodoxy, we at least should have a handy 
commentary. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
it is generally understood that the present arrangement 
of the books is misleading, though it is likely that most 
readers fail to discover to what a distressing extent it is 
so. To have Leviticus placed before Deuteronomy, to 
have the fictitious story of a single tabernacle in Exodus 
precede Deuteronomy, and to have Deuteronomy itself 
stand in front of the JE material of Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel should be admitted as most perplexing to the 
average reader. If we could have in a compact volume 
the JE narratives, followed by the book of Deuteronomy, 
and that in turn by the other parts or books of the Old 
Testament in their natural sequence, their chronological 
order, the progressive development and real character of 
this Hebrew literature would be most happily apparent. 
Such efforts as have been made to bring together the 
various parts of the Old Testament in something like their 
natural and orderly sequence have not proved altogether 
satisfactory. Perhaps the time has not yet come for 
anything more than attempts at reconstruction along this 
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line. However this may be, we cannot afford to over- 
look the place and importance of the work of the Deut- 
eronomists, for they were, as I endeavored to show in a 
preceding paper, our spiritual progenitors as Unitarians. 
Through the incomparable Jesus their intensly monothe- 
istic thought, their broadly sympathetic humanitarianism 
and ethical ideals, have reached us and determined very 
largely the nature of our thought and the character of 
our attitude toward life. Would that we might have 
received more of their fervor to give warmth to a message 
which, as we have proclaimed it, has often failed, as we 
very well know, to touch the hearts of men while con- 
vineing their intellects. 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Conscience in Politics. 


Party ties are loosening because the present ques- 
tions are moral questions, on which all good people are 
substantially agreed. ‘The personality of the candidate 
is, therefore, becoming more important. Men no longer 
ask, ‘‘Will he vote with the party?” but, ‘‘Is he sincere, 
honest, capable, and likely to be with the right in moral 
questions?’’ Men were always willing to ask these ques- 
tions, and to be guided by the answers to them; but, until 
these latter years, while living moral lives themselves, 
they have deemed the settlement of the great questions 
of finance and governmental policy the more pressing. 
They felt that at the core our national life was sound, 
and that public sentiment, being undivided, would, as it 
has, compel correct action on matters involving the 
elemental moralities. 

Of the assertion that the great questions of govern- 
mental policy have ceased to be political, I recently had 
three curious illustrations. A friend, who took me to 
lunch in 1904 to explain to me that he could not vote for 
me because I was a protectionist, votes for me this year 
without comment, though neither his views nor mine have 
changed. Another who wrote me in 1904 of his regret, 
based on a similar cause, at not being able to support me, 
voted for a more pronounced protectionist than I this 
year in another district, basing his vote simply on the 
different merits of the two present candidates; while a 
third, who had written similarly to a colleague of mine in 
1904, voted for him this year because of his merit as a can- 
didate. These men, all highly educated, thoughtful men, 
had not discarded their principles, nor ‘had the men for 
whom they voted discarded theirs. ‘The voters had 
simply come to realize that the march of time had so 
changed conditions that they could, with clear con- 
sciences, vote for men whom they thought personally 
fitted for the offices they sought. 

It is better that the present movement in this country 
should be a manifestation’ of conscience than revival. 
It gives us respect for the past and confidence for the 
future. The nation that has satisfactorily settled puzzling 
questions of governmental policy, on which good men 
could and did differ, will make short work of questions of 
simple righteousness on which good men cannot differ. 
That it is a manifestation, and not a revival, gives us con- 
fidence in our own steadfastness; for it is much to have 
had patience to bear the ills which all men realized, while 
striving for the firm foundation of national prosperity 
from which alone they can be fought successfully and de- 
cisively. It is easier to pursue public righteousness on a 
fullstomach. This manifestation also gives us confidence 
in the character of our religious and secular training. If, 
through the turmoil and difficulty of political life, we have 
come upon a time when the people are taking up purely 
moral questions, and enacting morality into laws, our 
guidance has been good. We are not facing a crisis, to 
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be awaited with fear and trembling, but rather an oppor- 
tunity. The present manifestation of conscience is a 
state of things almost entirely good, entirely natural at 
this period of our history, and entirely creditable to us 
as a people. We have our opportunity now. Much can 
be done, and bodies such as this should be in the lead. 
William S. Bennett, M.C. 


Dreams. 


If every thought shall weigh in the award, 
And every dream as if fulfilled shall stand, 
Who may complain or deem the justice hard 
That Heaven shall deal when his account is scanned ? 
The dreams I shattered, when with mortal power 
I strove to give them form and worthy act, 
Shall weigh against me in that searching hour 
For all their promise in fulfilment lacked; 
But, if upon the other scale shall lie 
+ The pure, resplendent raptures of my youth, 
Of deeds previsioned, born of purpose high, 
Undimmed by earth and lit by living truth, 
Aspiring dreams shall gloss what ill befell, 
For he whose thoughts are pure hath builded well. 
—Peter McArthur, 


Our Gospel and the Modern Mind, 


BY PROF. FRANK C., DOAN. 


I wish to release certain convictions which for long 
have lain uneasily upon my Unitarian spirit,—convictions 
touching intimately our liberal gospel and what I con- 
ceive to be its possibilities of usefulness in ministering to 
the modern mind. Let me say at once, then, that these 
convictions summarize themselves in the belief, on the 
one hand, that a gospel, if it would touch the modern 
mind, whether that gospel be Unitarian or not, or for 
that matter whether it be in any strict sense Christian or 
not, must in any case be distinctly and profoundly evan- 
gelical. It must be, somehow, a message of joy, a mes- 
sage bringing the living God comfortingly into the lives 
of men. And in the belief, on the other hand, that such 
a gospel must be absolutely honest and fearless in the 
matter of doctrine, scrupulously avoiding all insincerity 
of thought, all superficiality of emotion. The modern 
man, as I remark him, is on his one side quaintly old- 
fashioned, peculiarly conservative of the essential things 
in his religious experience, yet on the side of his modern- 
ity he is perhaps unconsciously radical in his search for 
the God of real life. 

I think men were never hungrier than at the present 
moment for the bread of life. I am only afraid that 
there is even in our liberal Christian way of administering 
to this human hunger a spirit of conservative compro- 
mise and weak theological sentimentalism that may in 
the end dwarf the souls of those who seriously accept 
these apologetic offices of the Church. God forbid that 
our liberal gospel should lose any of the sweetness and 
tenderness of the evangelism of Jesus by seeking to dis- 
tort his simple personality into the world-wide, race-wide 
conception of God in which alone the modern .mind can 
See a full and dignified, a rich and absolutely reliable 
ait 

For it is such a faith, 1am persuaded, that the modern 
world, perhaps without knowing it, stands desperately 
in need of. We are often told that we live in an age of 
practical materialism, a practical atheism profoundly 
more devastating than a theoretical materialism or 
atheism has ever shown itself to be. And yet one who 
feels with sympathetic touch the pulse of this modern life 
will find that life not dull and sluggish, but quiveringly 
alive to the deeper things of the spirit, weary of all its 
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practical materialism, sickened of all its sad atheism. 
The simple fact is, now as it ever has been, that men 
even in a period of desolating materialism are in count- 
less cases concealing hearts that are longing for the eter- 
nal. Men of reverent spirit are beginning in our own day 
to see that the Church of a day that is gone, the Church with 
all its Inquisitions,i ts superstitions, with all the logical con- 
tradictions of its catechisms,—the great historic Church, 
nevertheless, stood authoritatively for the enduring things 
of the spirit. I say, these eternal verities are being 
sought to-day in the most unlikely places and by the most 
unlikely representatives of our modern life. Some of you 
must have noticed certain telling editorials that appeared 
lately in the Wall Street Journal, a periodical that could 
hardly be accused of being weakly sentimental in its inner 
springs, yet these were editorials calling deeply and with 
the ring of sincerity for a reviving of the impulses and 
passions of religion in human hearts. Some months ago, 
when about to go on a pilgrimage to several of the colleges 
and universities of the country, as a Billings lecturer, on 
the ministry as a profession, I wrote to Mr. Pratt, asking 
what I should say to these young men to persuade them 
to the ministry as a manly and commanding profession. 
He replied that the modern man desires absolute sincerity 
in the pulpit. The trouble with the minister, he declares, 
is that he preaches the truth as 7f it were fiction. It is 
profoundly significant, I say, that men of practical mind 
and of worldly resources are turning their attention to 
the intimate problems of the religious life, seeking to 
replace the Church in its former position of power over 
the lives of men. 

But too often their suggestions lack the spiritual in- 
sight of the editor of the Wall Street Journal, too fre- 
quently the remedies and means they would employ 
for curing and restoring the Church are so external and 
awkward and fumbling! One of these practical healers 
of the Church I recall has submitted the astounding 
suggestion that the thing of prime importance, if the 
Church would regain its grip upon the modern mind, is that 
its edifices should be built to equal in their proportions 
the massive sky-scrapers which in their turn symbolize 
the enormous secular interests of the modern mind. I 
for one am weary of all this silly, practical tampering 
with religion’s sacred offices. It puts us in serious dan- 
ger of losing our sense of the true inwardness of religious 
experience. A religion without a gospel distinct and 
profound, moving and impractical (if you please), is no 
religion at all. It might educate men and socialize them 
and fraternize them. It could not feed the real hunger 
of their souls for the eternal things of the living God. 

This is why I have always felt that the deeper side of 
the modern man’s search for God is better exemplified 
even in the midst of the spirit of cult in which modern 
men and women in scores and hundreds and thousands 
“have followed fanatics and impostors in religion. No 
movement, it would seem, is too grotesque in these days 
not to attract its motley crowd of fanatic adherents if 
only its leader claim for himself or herself some special 
authority, miraculous and prophetic and healing. Mean- 
while the Church of the living God, preoccupied in apolo- 
getic and conservative reconstructions of its faith, has 
failed to preach a gospel of God’s truth that could afford 
to be absolutely honest with its eager listeners. May it 
not be because of the unconscious dishonesty and super- 
ficiality of the Church’s reconstructions of its faith, that 
these great crowds of men, longing for the eternal, have 
eagerly followed the impostors and fanatics in religion ? 

The great peril of our own church is lurking just here, 
lest it, too, should commit the fatal error of seeking to 
check this full life of the modern man instead of meeting 
that life fully and frankly, guiding it graciously into the 
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more eternal ways of God. God grant that the Church 
may not thus fail. God permit that our liberal faith may 
be vitalized by simple and manly prophets,—prophets 
who shall yet command that the doors of the Church be 
thrown open, that the gates of the kingdom be lifted up 
to admit into its free communion and to minister honor- 
ably to this great host of newly awakened humanity, 
with its longing cry for all that is spiritual in the culture 
of its day. It isa simple, yet challenging task, to throw 
open the portals of God’s Church and invite the men out 
of the street, to call them away from the cultist’s hall 
into the holy place of God. 

Great earnest crowds of these pathetic street walkers 
are awaiting the call of leaders who shall be absolutely 
open-minded, with no thought of subterfuge, who 
shall tell them simply and truthfully of the deep things 
of God. To set man free to do their own thinking and 
their own living, yet to guide them with pure aspirations, 
to imbue them with a sense of the really eternal things 
and ways of God,—this is peculiarly the mission of our 
liberal gospel. 

I am bound to believe that we of the Unitarian faith 
may offer a gospel and a doctrine of God and his ways 
with men that will satisfy and sanctify this modern mind, 
diseased as it is by very excess of spiritual passion,— 
gospel on its one side practical, yet on its other side 
immeasurably profound; a gospel of joy, yet so deep withal 
that the ready emotion of the shallow-minded and the 
intense passions of the fanatic must be checked and 
guided under its sobering influence. 

As a Unitarian I exercise my privilege of speaking 
without authority in these matters. I am aware, of 
course, that in a strict sense I cannot speak of a Unzta- 
rian gospel or of a Unitarzan doctrine whether of man or 
of God. It is just because Unitarianism in theory and 
in spirit is infinitely open in all ways of truth that I am 
proud to be of its fellowship. And yet the fact is, as 
of course we must all know, that Unitarianism does 
stand for certain principles or attitudes of mind in virtue 
of which men of other Christian fellowships have from 
time to time joined their spirits with ours. And these 
Unitarian attitudes, if I may so call them, I find are pre- 
vailingly two. On the one hand there is the attitude 
Emerson gave to the Unitarian mind, and in virtue of 
which it became heir to the inestimable riches of the 
romantic spirit in Germany. A noble heritage indeed, it 
has so sublimed our conception of God that henceforth 
any thought of God less exalted and dignified than this 
conception of New England Transcendentalism is certain 
of rejection by men and women of our faith. This Unita- 
rian attitude of mind has opened to eternity our sense of 
God. We of the Unitarian body may fairly claim that it 
was our faith on its Emersonian side that served more 
than any other one force to redeem American theology 
from an intolerable shallowness and formality in its idea 
of God. But now in the same moment when with like 
enthusiasms I celebrate with you the world-width and 
world-depth of Unitarianism’s experience of God, I dare 
to say that owr modern gospel must take for granted all this 
infintude and universality of God’s being. If it would 
satisfy the intense spiritual hunger of the modern mind, 
our gospel must dwell within those parts of God’s being 
wherein his nature i$ not thus extensively infinite at all, 
but in which it is in the deepest and intensest and noblest 
sense human. What, may I ask, must be the character 
of God in those times and places where he is literally 
partaking of the nature of human life, sharing quiver- 
ingly in all its labors and pains, sorrows and tragedies? 
I am glad to believe that these human qualities in God’s 
nature are sustained by infinite patience, that they are com- 
forted by infinite hope; but they are none the less human, 
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They take God out of the immensities and put him 
friendly, paternally into the region of human being. 

In these human parts of his nature sin and evil are 
positive forces in reality. Not good in the making, not 
just a partial phase of the good, not something wholly 
and absolutely unreal in the perfect being of God, but 
evil of such positive and real proportions that the out- 
come of the human and divine struggle against its devas- 
tating and death-dealing breath is in fact and in princi- 
ple uncertain. Except the battle be real to you and me, 
nay, even to God, there is no glory in the victory. The 
humaner religions, the religions of humanity, have always 
dwelt tenderly within the light of God’s human nature, 
believing literally that for God, as for men, sin and evil 
are horribly positive; ‘even believing that God is tempted 
as you and I; believing that their sin counts against God, 
really reduces his chances of victory over these powers of 
evil; believing that in sadness and pain, joy and pity, and 
hope and love,—in all these qualities that soften and 
humanize life God is too truly divine. That he should 
show forth these qualities out of an infinite nature is 
proof sufficient of a divine humaneness working within 
God’s absolute being. 

There was a day in the history of humanity when the 
very life and being of religion depended upon a mystic 
belief in the mystery and reality of God’s absolute, in- 
visible perfection. That day is gone. Men’s hearts now 
demand a mystic companionship with God. The mod- 
ern man has least need to be told of God’s absolute charac- 
ter: he has such desperate need of reassurance as to Gods’ 
humaneness of being. The absoluteness of being, the 
absoluteness of the moral principle, the modern man 
has horizon enough to take these for granted. What 
he wants to know is whether this Being is divine, and how 
the law may triumph in human life. He wants to know 
whether God and the law are humanly divine, divinely 
human. For in truth God’s goodness, like his own, is in 
achievement, God’s love, like his own, is a passionate im- 
pulse of his infinitely affectionate nature. These infi- 
nitely human virtues are in God no necessary outcome of 
his perfect being. Perfect companionship and commu- 
nion with God require a mystic belief in God’s perfect 
humanity. In terms of temptation this means that there 
must be times in the history of the human race and 
hours in the life of a child of God when the Father’s 
spirit is seized with horrible fear lest his experiment 
with righteousness should fail on earth, and with a 
terrible temptation to give up his experiment of love 
with men. In terms of pain this mystic companionship 
with God must believe in the infinite sorrow of God’s 
spirit as it broods in the presence of a human soul dying 
under the disease of some incurable sin. Yes, the failure 
of sonship here and there is just so far the failure of 
God’s own spirit of humane righteousness. ‘The failure of 
a great humanity’s sonship would be the total and tragic 
failure of God, and his great spirit of humane love would 
die out of the world, would die of a broken heart. The 
modern mind is longing for this sense of mystic compan- 
ionship with the spirit of God. Whether it will accept 
the awful responsibilities, whether it can ascend to the 
divine dignity of this life with him, God only knows. 

Now these divinely human qualities are not central and 
conspicuous in the transcendental idea of God. Our 
Unitarian gospel has gained their warmth rather through 
the other attitude of the two I have remarked as preva- 
lently characteristic of the Unitarian mind. It is the 
attitude in which Unitarianism gains its evangelical note. 
I am thinking of the Unitarian doctrine of Christ as in a 
peculiar sense the ideal manifestation of God, a concep- 
tion of the Christ quite identical with the new theology, 
so called, of liberal orthodoxy. It is mainly from this 
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stream of Unitarian theology that our gospel has gained 
its warmth and humanness of spirit. It is the point 
wherein we have found increasing fellowship with other 
Christian denominations, and it has done much to miti- 
gate the harshness of the distinction between us and 
them. -But we, like them, must inevitably face the 
critical problem. Let it be granted that Jesus was a 
revelation of God. Was he, then, the Christ? Is Jesus a 
complete revelation of God’s human nature? Is he per- 
fectly human? Is he humanly perfect? Is this Christo- 
centric theology with its moving evangelism a final form 
of that world-wide, race-wide idea of God as essentially 
and divinely human which alone can satisfy the modern 
man’s passion for the eternal? I must say that I can 
predict no such future for the Christocentric theology. 

In thus disclaiming a complete revelation in any one 
human being of this infinitely human side of God, I do 
not intend to raise the old and troublesome question of 
Jesus’ moral perfection. ‘The question lies deeper than 
this problem of Jesus’ human sinlessness. It concerns 
rather his person. Is it really conceivable that his or any 
other historic personality could be a revelation even in 
outline of the universal personal life and righteousness of 
God? Can the spirit of God that has lived and grown 
through practically infinite time and through practically 
infinite space, a spirit which age after age has in infinite 
patience and hope guided the very stars to serve the spirits 
of men, a spirit which age after age has achieved a good- 
ness and has cultivated a hopefulness that can nevermore 
give up its experiment of love with men,—can it be, I 
say, that even the human outlines of this infinitely human 
God can be revealed in all his mysterious powers and 
achievements? 

It is just here, as it seems to me, that the two streams 
of Unitarian theology should meet in a mighty modern 
gospel of the truth of God,—from the one source the 
sense of God’s mysterious ineffability of personality, a 
personality transcending every possible intuition from our 
earth-bound personality, a God whose being and love alike 
are planet-wide and race-wide, yet in the other source a 
God who lives and grows under all the conditions of 
human passion and affection, aspiration and struggle, 
only with infinitely more of patience and hope and love. 
Thus as it seems to me we shall add to an otherwise 
coldly infinite idea of God, an infinite dimension of faith 
and love, a confident belief in the final purity and good- 
ness, the essential divinity, of all our human passions. 
Man an infinite God, God an infinite man. This is the 
gospel. It only awaits the voices of prophecy. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Spiritual Life. 


The virtues are not poured into us, they are natural. 
Seek, and you will find them: neglect, and you will lose 
them.—Chinese (Mencius). 


Sd 


That I can pray ‘‘God help me!” is a proof that he 
will help me. Because a prayer can be prayed at all, 
there is certainly a divine ear to hear it. It is because I 
can call upon God in the day of trouble that I am sure 
there is help for me somehow or somewhere under provi- 
dence.—Euthanasy. 

a 


God cares for everything that he has created; but on 
the whole earth nothing is so interesting to heaven as the 
fidelity of the soul, the fidelity of a weak heart and feeble 
will, endeavoring to overcome temptation. All the glory 
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of earth is pale and faded beside the persevering struggles 
of such a soul.— Ephraim Peabody. 


ed 


It is a great thing to feel, in our human sorrows, that 
it is not fate that is trying us, not necessity that is com- 
pelling us, but our dear Father who is dealing with us, 
working out for us his good ends. It is the sublimest 
power man ever puts forth, to be able to say, ‘‘Not my 
will, but thine, be done.”—Thomas Lathrop. ; 


od 


To our Father, who knows all, we can speak out. He 
has no conventional maxims by which to measure us, no 
half-experience, no harshness; no jealous injustice, such 
as among men demands to be considered love. He cannot 
therefore mistake us, we are sure of justice; and it is 
that, and not love alone, which we ask from him, if our 
souls be true.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


oF 


The true glory of kindness consists not so much in 
some signal acts of generosity or charity as in those kind 
offices and -unpretending services of love, whose constant 
influence is like a healthy atmosphere, unseen, yet indis- 
pensable to ourhappiness. It consists in those ‘‘sweet, 
small courtesies of life, which sweeten the cup of exist- 
ence as we drink it.” —Charles Follen. 


Unitarians and Universalists.* 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Mr. President and Fellow Umiversalists,—I appreciate 
the high honor you have bestowed upon me in asking me 
to ocecupy a place upon the programme of your national 
convention, especially so, because it cannot be con- 
strued as a personal distinction, but as a cordial recog- 
nition of the honest aims and purposes which are held in 
common by the two pronounced representatives of liberal 
Christianity. I bring you the sincere fraternal greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, and I believe I 
express the true attitude of the churches and individuals 
that compose that Association when I say that every 
genuine success of the Universalist body is interpreted 
as a triumph for Unitarianism, and that every real and 
positive victory of Unitarianism is committed to you for 
your encouragement and support in the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. In the few moments at my disposal 
I wish to urge the legitimate claims of that brotherhood. 

The sympathetic fellowship which some of us would like 
to see realized between the Universalists and the Unita- 
rians may be encouraged, according to Dr. Shutter, in 
that eloquent and convincing address delivered before our 
National Conference in Boston, by observing three con- 
ditions: first, by becoming better acquainted with each 
other; second, by doing what work we can together 
in our cities; and, third, by the combination, in the 
country and smaller places, of both denominations under 
a single ministry. To these I think may be added others 
which, I have no doubt, would meet the approval of Dr. 
Shutter and the majority of the ministers, at least, in both 
bodies. What objections can there be to a common 
fellowship, so that any minister of good standing in 
either may be an accredited candidate in both Unitarian 
and Universalist pulpits? There are a number of our 
Unitarian pulpits which are already supplied by Univer- 
salist ministers, and I am told that the Universalist pulpits 
are filled by ministers who hold Unitarian positions. 


* Address delivered before the Universalist National Convention at Philadelphia, 
October 26. 
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Such a recognized interdenominational ministry could 
in no way compromise the integrity of our general exec- 
utive organizations, but it would have a tendency to 
break down those visible and superficial barriers which 
serve no useful, Christian purpose. Then, secoridly,— 
though this suggestion may not bear the dull cast of 
practicability,—I would suggest a joint conference of 
malcontents. I would have it thoroughly advertised, 
so that it would have the character and the absolute 
authority of finality. To this conference should be urged 
the attendance of every minister or layman in either 
body who had anything to say against the other. I 
would suggest that some man of infinite breadth and 
tranquility of spirit—Dr. Shutter, for instance—should 
act as moderator. Then I would have the several speak- 
ers accorded all the time they desired, even if the con- 
ference should continue its sessions for an entire month, 
so that everything that could be thought of or imagined 
or surmised by Unitarians concerning the superficialities, 
the theological inconsistencies, and the hopeless preju- 
dices of Universalism in general, and of Universalists in 
particular, and everything that Universalists could recall 
of past injustice, of present and past top-loftiness, of 
academic snobbishness and cold-blooded exclusiveness 
on the part of Unitarians, should be all turned out, with- 
out reservation—mental or emotional—upon a common 
platform, so completely that never again, in all the 
joint history of the two bodies, would there be any dis- 
position or ability to utter an innuendo or a hint against 
the honesty and spiritual well-being of either. 

Such a conference would be a sort of clearing-house 
affair. It would be like the opportunity offered in the 
marriage service where it says, ‘‘I require and charge you 
both that, if either of you know of any impediment, why 
ye may not be lawfully united in matrimony, ye do now 
confess it or forever hold your peace.” 

Then, in the third place, I, would recommend a joint 
conference of Universalist and Unitarian humorists. The 
doings of this conference should be published and widely 
circulated. Nospeakers should have a place upon the pro- 
gramme who had not acquired a genuine reputation for see- 
ing the grotesque and ridiculous side of mundane things. 
They would have to be of great intellectual ability and per- 
fect masters of themselves. Again, Dr. Shutter would be 
the logical moderator. Ata conference of this sort the ab- 
surdities, the idiosyncrasies, the affectations, and the 
self-imposed illusions of sectarian liberation should 
be so presented that a roar of laughter would be inspired 
sufficient to drown out once and forever any serious 
consideration of the differences between Unitarians and 
Universalists. It may not seem wise actually to inaugu- 
rate such a convention, but it remains true, nevertheless, 
that the imaginary differences between these two bodies 
become more ridiculous every year, and the considera- 
tions that disturb our harmonious co-operation every day 
appear more absurd. 

Now there are certain historic reasons why we should 
embrace every opportunity to make common the purpose 
and destiny which we cherish. I have noticed of late 
years that we Unitarians are fond of making clear the 
distinction between Unitarianism and orthodoxy. We 
are saying that the difference is not, fundamentally, so 
much a matter of belief as it is a difference in the methods 
of arriving at beliefs. Orthodoxy seeks to preserve that 
which has been established, while Unitarianism seeks to 
establish that which is true. Orthodoxy demands an 
authority for truth, while Unitarianism demands truth 
for authority. The emphasis of this difference is the 
emphasis of an intellectual process. And there is a very 
good reason for this. It was, away back in the eigh- 
teenth century, a matter of thinking that brought Unita- 
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rianism into existence. It was at that time pre-emi- 
nently an intellectual movement away from the equally 
energetic and commanding intellectual activity of ortho- 
doxy. It was the protest of the human reason against 
the practical impossibilities of Calvinism. It was out of 
this protest that what is known as the Unitarian habit of 
mind was evolved. Asa result of this reaction against 
Calvinism, there came into existence a wonderful body of 
prophetic and poetic literature. The human imagina- 
tion was emancipated, and the preachers, historians, 
essayists, poets, and seers of the nineteenth century 
created a great wealth of new ideas,—and they were, 
nearly all of them, Unitarians. They belonged to that 
splendid company of men who no longer sought merely 
to preserve what had been established, but to establish 
what was historically, philosophically, scientifically, and 
practically true. But there was among the Unitarians 
of a hundred years ago one great weakness, and we are 
not yet free from it. They were the children of the Puri- 
tans, and, while they repudiated their father’s methods 
of thought, they did not much improve upon their father’s 
habits of feeling. Their minds were set free for a new 
way of thinking, but their hearts went on beating in the 
old Puritanic rhythm. Puritanism had paralyzed the 
emotions. The religious habits of the Puritans were 
austere and cruel. The relations of the parent and the 
child were distant and reserved. The bearing of the 
husband and wife was formal and diplomatic. Words 
of endearment were few. Expressions of tenderness and 
love were rare. If the Puritan heart contained senti- 
ment, it was a sin to disclose it. They unconsciously 
harbored an intolerable falsehood, and some of us are 
paying the penalty against nature. Now, when the great 
awakening under George Whitefield took place in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Puritan New England 
went into convulsions. The long-restrained, imprisoned, 
tortured emotions of human nature found vent, and the 
old historic church was divided into a number of parties. 
There was one party—the Unitarian party—that ac- 
cepted the intellectual release and escaped into God’s 
great world in lofty flights of the imagination and splen- 
did excursions into hitherto unknown fields of knowledge. 
But this strong party did not yield to those revival parox- 
ysms. ‘They did not trust, and they did not give the same 
liberty to their emotions that they did to their reason. 
They continued still self-restrained, rational, Puritanic 
in spirit. It was out of this level-headed, undemonstra- 
tive branch of Puritanism that American Unitarianism 
sprang. But at the same time, while Unitarianism was 
creating a new habit of mind, Universalism was equally 
active in the creation of a new habit of heart. The one 
was a determined protest against the absurdities of in- 
tellectual Puritanism: the other was an equally vigorous 
protest against the absurdities of emotional Puritanism. 
The one sought to extinguish the errors of the Puritan 
head, and the other insisted in exposing the great false- 
hood of the Puritan heart. This is not saying that in 
those early days the Universalists did not do a great deal 
of thinking, noris it saying that Unitarians were not often 
dominated by exalted emotions. But it was here that 
the emphasis was severally laid. The Unitarians were 
most concerned to find reality in terms of the human 
reason, and the Universalists were most concerned 
about reality in terms of feeling. The danger that 
threatened the one was that it should become coldly 
intellectual, unsympathetic, and academic; and the 
danger that threatened the other was that it 
should become over-demonstrative, effusive, and super- 
ficial. The over-emphasis in one direction tended to 
afflict Unitarians with enlargement of the head (I be- 
lieve in the vernacular this disease goes by a more pict- 
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uresque characterization), and the over-emphasis in the 
other direction tended to afflict Universalists with en- 
largement of the heart, which physiologically induces 
a sort of valvular leakage which is not favorable to longey- 
ity. And the danger of both Unitarians and Univer- 
salists was that in their zeal of specialization they should 
forget how much each was indebted to the other, and 
how they were both being employed by a common Father 
to work out a complete and splendid interpretation of 
religion. When men are engaged in a revolution, they 
have no perspective, and they—cannot even appreciate 
the services of those who are nearest to them. But in 
the course of time the intent and purpose of great move- 
ments become clear, that which is partial can finally be 
seen in its relation to the whole of which it is only a part, 
and eventually men learn to respect that which, because 
they did not understand it, they once despised. 

It is now at least two long centuries since our com- 
mon work began, and I am inclined to think that, even 
though we were to make no conscious effort to unite our 
sympathies, a natural fellowship would be evolved simply 
through an inevitable historical necessity. The students 
in our divinity schools are receiving practically the 
same instruction. Universalists are seeking more to 
establish that which is true than merely to pre- 
serve that which has been established, and Unitarians 
are beginning to learn that religion without warmth 
and devotion cannot be made effective. Whether or 
not we plan deliberately to institute a common method 
of activity, our young men will cease more and more to 
realize any practical differences. At our conferences, 
both national and local, we shall meet together with 
increasing frequency. From time to time we shall 
hold joint conferences, until it shall require more than a 
Unitarian scowl or a Universalist smile to tell who is 
who and which is which. Issues are to appear of far 
greater importance than whether a man is a Universalist 
or a Unitarian, or even whether one is an Orthodox, 
Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, or Independent. A new era 
in the religious life of the civilized world is at hand, and 
the question which will concern some of us more than any 
other will be whether religion itself is a matter of in- 
dividual responsibility or a matter of sacerdotalism, 
whether the witness of the spirit is within, or whether 
its witness shall appear in the authority of ecclesiasticism ; 
whether the voice prophetic shall keep alive the God- 
consciousness in the individual soul, or whether God 
must be indirectly approached through the priestly func- 
tion. It will be a revival of the old-age question of ac- 
countability, whether it resides in the individual in 
favor of democratic institutions, personal excellence, and 
the development of commanding personality, or whether 
it resides in some establishment in favor of institutional 
arrogance, ecclesiastical splendor, and the official admin- 
istration of religion with its inevitable tendency to sup- 
press personality. There are a thousand and one his- 
torical, financial, and social reasons why the organic and 
executive union of Protestant denominations might be 
impossible and impracticable; but, in an age when men 
are everywhere becoming politically and commercially 
cosmopolitan in spirit and outlook, it ill becomes the two 
advanced guards of liberalism to harbor the spirit of 
theological provincialism. In the presence of the great 
sociological and religious issues that are before us, all 
sectarianism, except as it is an actual agent in the prac- 
tical service of mankind, must become more and more in- 
tolerable. As separate divisions of one great and neces- 
sary movement, we together started out in this country, 
we to teach you and all the world the great depth of 
meaning imbedded in the parables of the Talents and the 
Good Samaritan; you to teach us and all the world the 
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wonderful promise that lay hidden in the parables of the 
Good Shepherd and the ProdigalSon. We, as Unitarians, 
have undertaken to tell the world about eternal truths 
as distinguished from the teachings of a medieval theol- 
ogy: you, as Universalists, have undertaken to teach the 
world of eternity itself, and of a faith in a God who is 
equal to its demands. Together we possess the recon- 
structed and modernized gospel of primitive Christianity, 
wherein it is our supreme privilege to proclaim to this 
superficial and time-serving age that he alone honors a 
divine humanity who builds nobly for an everlasting life 
on foundations that are forever the same. 

Our greeting to you is cordial and unreserved, and our 
prayers are that we may waste no precious time in super- 
ficial discriminations between those who are honestly 
working to harmonize the will of man with the will of God, 
in all the affairs of our serious but joyful life on earth. 


Good News. 


“ CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Flowers without Fruit. 


Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


—John Henry Newman. 


Psychology. 


Our friend Dr. Wilbur, the head of the Pacific Unitarian 
School, has sent a letter to me, and to other ministers, 
asking if some persons in our parishes cannot help in an 
investigation into the ‘‘psychology of religion.” 

The valuable lectures of Mr. William James and the 
studies made by Prof. Starbuck and Prof. Coe have en- 
larged the discussions on religious education. They are 
based almost entirely on notes made by people who were 
educated under orthodox formulas, and Mr. Wilbur 
thinks that a valuable addition may be made to the re- 
sults suggested in those essays if we could have a series 
of answers made by conscientious people who had grown 
up in our Unitarian churches. It would certainly be 
curious if we could compare the life of a person ‘‘born 
free’ in the relations of the highest life against the ex- 
periences of men or women who were brought up under 
any ‘‘yoke of bondage.” 

What Mr. Wilbur wants is a simple statement, short or 
long, from any conscientious person as to the earliest 
experiences of religious life. He does not care to know 
who his correspondents are if any one will vouch for their 
conscience and integrity. 

So I mentioned his wish before a large congregation 
in the South Congregational Church, and said I would 
forward to him any answers that anybody would send 
to me, forwarding them without their names. I confess 
I hoped that I should have twenty responses before the 
week was over. No! I have had but two, which I have 
sent to him. 

A little boy says to his mother, ‘‘Am I a good boy?” 
and his mother does not wish that he shall be snobbish 
or that he should think of himself more highly than he 
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ought to think, and she pretends to be indifferent, as, of 
course, she is not. And she answers lightly, ‘‘Oh, you 
are a pretty good boy generally,” and sends him off to 
play. She does not want him to be introspective or 
morbid. But she does not know that he is questioning 
with himself whether he should go to heaven if he died 
or burn for endless ages in a fiery furnace. 

When I was writing the book which I called ‘‘Ten 
Times One is Ten,” I wanted to translate into epigram- 
matic modern German the third of what we call the Four 
Mottoes. In the story it was to be painted in the frieze 
of a converted gambling saloon. The motto is ‘‘Look 
out and not in.” But the German lady to whom I ad- 
dressed my question had been educated in an old-fash- 
ioned theology in Germany, and she replied instantly 
that I had got it wrong. ‘‘You meant to say, Look in 
and not out.” Here are two stories where Mr. Wilbur 
ought to have a thousand, which exhibit fairly enough 
two phases of early education. 

Dr. Eliot and Mr. Wendte will excuse me, I think, if 
I say, now that our great Congress is over, that there was 
a latent element of humor in it all, which it was not worth 
while to mention at that time. But, according as men 
had been born free or as they had worked their way to 
freedom through almost endless jungles, everything they 
said differed by shades more or less distinct. And, in- 
deed, any person who will read with ordinary care the 
reports of the proceedings of conferences or congresses 
can generally tell quite well in what school of -faith the 
speaker was born. 

To me it is almost pathetic, in reading of any of the 
Episcopal congresses in America, to trace the early lives 
of the different gentlemen who speak. A few of them— 
alas! very few—know the magnificent traditions of the 
Church of England, from which they are bred. But the 
majority of them having been educated under other 
formularies, do not know too much of any history, and, 
when they speak in an Episcopal conference, are apt to 
betray the accent of the Presbyterian Church, or, at best, 
of John Wesley and his Methodists. One wonders a 
little, indeed, now that we are getting the echoes of 
Bishop John London—who must not be confounded with 
the historian of Labrador explorations,—one wonders 
what some of the Western bishops think when they are 
told that the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
is curiously democratic. For one I am very glad that 
John London found it so. 

For our own Unitarian confession, I could wish that 
the Sunday School Society, whose officers could do this 
wonderfully well, would publish for us a sketch of the 
primary catechisms which have been used in our Sunday- 
schools since our Beverly church established the first 
school of the kind in America. 

As early as 1827 we had in the Brattle Street Sunday- 
school, where I was brought up, what was called Dr. 
Channing’s Catechism, what was called the first part of 
the Geneva Catechism, and a charming little catechism 
in verse, prepared by Mr. Peabody of Springfield. Mr. 
Wilbur will have to study all such books as he maps out 
the early religious expressions of children. For nearly a 
hundred years now the early life of most people in 
America has been modified in its expression by phrases 
in such books which had been put in print by ecclesiastical 
organs. 

So far as I know, the first author among my own an- 
cestors who published any book in America was Rev. 
Nicholas Noyes of Newburyport. ‘This book was a cate- 
chism which was used quite extensively in the churches 
of Essex County. Iwish I had a copy of it, though I am 
very glad that I do not believe anything which it taught. 

EpwaArD E. HALE. ff 
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Literature. 


A Free Catnoric CHurcH. By J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. 80 cents net.—An old 
song by a new singer. We like the song, 
and the singer isin good voice. Like so many 
others, the author is marking the changes 
going on in the churches, though with a 
breadth of view and a clearness of insight 
which very few can have. From churches 
as they are, Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Protestant, he expects little more of efficient 
and aggressive life, at best, with declin- 
ing vigor, a halting parochial service; and 
the outlook would be dubious but for some- 
thing better that may succeed them. That 
something better, child of his vision and his 
hope, is a “Free Catholic Church.’ And 
what may this be? The name articulates 
the thought, a church based on the catholic 
or universal elements of religion, its essence 
as distinguished from its accidents. It is 
not apparent that he is eager for another 
denomination. Denominationalism he cer- 
tainly does not love. And he is saved from 
it by the fact that, though such a church 
must take on a tangible form, the univer- 
sality of its constituting principles must make 
it essentially anti-denominational. That 
the tendencies of religious feeling are in the 
direction of such a church is apparent to 
untrained eyes; but the author startles us 
when he tells us that ‘It would hardly be 
astonishing if the men who will organize 
the Free Catholic Church should turn out 
to be not the advanced theologians of the 
Protestant School, but the more daring 
Liberals of the Roman Communion, pre- 
cipitated to decisive and independent action 
by some such crisis as we now see going on 
in France.” ‘The thought forces itself home 
if such a flame can be lighted in the green 
tree, how must it spread in the dry! But, 
while we muse on this interesting picture, 
it occurs to us that our churches, one and 
all, are founded on earnestly disputed in- 
tellectual attitudes; and how can there be 
a catholic church with uncatholic beliefs? 
The author meets this query with the: un- 
equivocal affirmation that such a church 
“can only be attained through the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the dogmatic system 
of organization.” And to the common 
objection that, ‘‘human nature being what 
it is, a church so organized is impossible,” 
he replies that, ‘‘on the contrary, it is the 
creed-bound church that is ultimately im- 
possible, human nature being what it is,’ 
“The dogmatic churches,’ he declares, 
“have been well tried, and their failure to 
secure real unity was never more conspicu- 
ous than to-day.” But, while thus meeting 
his anticipated critics with an argumentum 
ad hominem, he has yet an affirmative de- 
fence of his position which his own lan- 
guage shall state. Distinguishing between 
doctrine and dogma, doctrine a working 
conviction of the mind, while ‘dogma is 
doctrine authoritatively decreed,” he goes 
on to say that, ‘“‘while science prides itself 
on freedom from dogma, it is never so foolish 
as to pride itself on freedom from doctrine, 
The doctrine of evolution, for instance, is 
universally accepted by scientific men, but 
it is nota dogma. Any man is at liberty to 
test and verify the facts. Various interpreta- 
tions can be put upon them, so that a Dar- 
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win and Wallace, Spencer and Wiesemann, 
do not speak exactly the same thing... . Is 
it not extraordinarily significant that, while 
the liberty of science has resulted in a prac- 
tical unanimity of opinion, the discipline 
of dogma has begotten schism, hundreds 
of creed-bound sects in mutual antagonism ? 
It issafe to predict that, if theological agree- 
ment is ever to be attained, it can only be in 
the fresh and invigorating air of religious 
liberty.”” Many may see. here, in other 
form, the thought of Martineau, and the 
author repeatedly and reverently quotes 
him. His pages impart a sense of large- 
ness; he is intensely earnest; his style is one 
of clearness and vigor and beauty; and we 
are grateful for the pleasant and instruc- 
tive hours we have spent with him. 


THE Fruit oF THE TREE. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The title of this novel im- 
mediately suggests the question what is the 
tree referred to, and what was the fruit of 
it. The answer to the first question is that 
the tree is our industrial system into which 
is fitted the factory, with its owners living in 
luxury while the operatives are often poor 
and uncared for. What the fruits of this 
tree are, in the present case, is not quite so 
apparent. The hero of the story marries 
twice. His first wife is a widow who in- 
herits a factory with which she has never 
been familiar. Her second husband is an 
idealist whom she finds in her service, when 
she comes with her frieids and legal advisers 
to inspect the property. The widow is 
aroused by the enthusiasm of this young 
man, and is so far lifted out of her life of 
luxury and sell-indulgence that she marries 
him. ‘Then begins the contest between high 
principles and paying industries. In the mind 
of the young man the welfare of the opera- 
tives comes first. While he would make 
the industries profitable, he will not consent 
to make money by the sacrifice of children, 
and the unnecessary privation and suffering 
of those who work in the mill. The natural 
and inevitable result is that the tree bears 
bitter fruit, unpalatable both to husband 
and wife, and leading, in the case of both of 
them, to tragedy and disaster. Another 
woman comes early into the story whose 
fortunes are entangled in the plans of this 
husband and wife, in the care of a little 
daughter, child of the first husband, and also 
with the experiences of the operatives. This 
woman, now a professional nurse, formerly 
lived in comfort and was a friend of Amherst, 
the new proprietor of the mills. Many of her 
experiences are the direct results of the in- 
dustrial system, and these may be called 
fruits of the tree; but really we have in this 
book two romances which might be made 
entirely independent of each other. Much 
of the tragedy that comes into the lives-of 
these three people and their friends might 
have come out of other circumstances and 
entirely different relations. Their love, 
their sorrow, and the sharpest pangs which 
they suffer might have come to them if Am- 
herst had been a teacher, a preacher, a col- 
lege president, or the captain of an Atlantic 
steamer. These are simply human experi- 
ences well told and intensely interesting to 
the reader, but not in any sense fruits of our 
industrial system. The physician debauched 
by morphine is a familiar character, who 
figures in the police courts or furnishes a 
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case for the coroner’s jury, at least once every 
year. Probably these remarks relate not so 
much to the architecture of the story as to 
the naming of it. All the main incidents of 
the story and the tragedy of it follow in due 
course from the things set in motion at the 
beginning; but they follow, not as fruits of 
the specific tree, but as fruits of human nat- 
ure in wider relations. That it is a great 
story we do not question; but we must warn 
the reader that the factory system is not re- 
sponsible for all the sins, miseries, and mis- 
chances that come to the various individ- 
tials who happen to be in any way associated 
with it. 


HIstory OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
David S. Schaff, D.D. Vol. v., Part I., 
“The Middle Ages.’ New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $3.25 net.—Dr. Philip Schaff 
was known to all theologians and students of 
ecclesiastical history of the last generation 
asa man of great ability and notable stholar- 
ship. At the time he died in 1893, he was 
engaged upon a history of the Christian 
Church.. He had already brought it down 
to the Middle Ages and had devoted one 
volume to the subject. The further treat- 
ment of this period was left to his son, the 
author of this volume, who used, so far as he 
could, the material already accumulated. 
He then gave himself to a thorough study 
of the subject and has taken all these years to . 
familiarize himself with the vast body of 
literature accumulated in Europe and 
America. The volume before us is an en- 
cyclopeedia of learning on the subject. It is 
not cast in the form of acontinuous narrative, 
but is a series of monographs which succes- 
sively illustrate the course of history and the 
character of the people of those times. Each 
chapter is devoted to a large topic, and then 
in successive sections illustrations are given. 
These sections are brief and comprehensive 
and so neatly done that each one seems com- 
plete in itself while still leading the reader 
on to the end for which the chapter was. 
written, as in the story of the King at 
Canossa or the sketches of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and Saint Francis D’Assisi. Through- 
out all the many pages of this volume one 
sees evidence of painstaking, truth-seeking, 
and sincerity. The aim of the author is 
evidently neither to extenuate nor to set 
down aught in malice; for whatever he can 
find that is good—and there was much of it 
in the Papacy, in the Church, in the Mo- 
nastic Orders, in the art, science, and litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages—he gives full and 
ungrudging credit, and whatever was evil 
in itself or tended to produce evil he sets 
forth in its true character according to his 
knowledge and ability. Toward the close 
of the volume he speaks of the gruesome 
tales of demoniacal presence and influence 
as something from which we are now de- 
livered,—a statement which is not warranted 
by the facts not infrequently recorded in 
our daily papers. To many intelligent peo- 
ple in our time the phrase ‘‘The Dark Ages” 
suggests a period of time when the forces 
that have wrought for the evolution of the 
human race, with all its arts, sciences, relig- 
ions, and social progress, ceased to operate. 
They think of this period as a time when 
darkness set them down upon the world and 
the memory of all precious things was lost. 
But now, like the prehistoric ages of antiq- 
uity, the Dark Ages begin to emerge from 
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the oblivion of the past. We begin to under- 
stand that time of wonderful activity when 
some things, indeed, were disused and for- 
gotten, but when new impulses began to 
manifest themselves and conditions were 
provided out of which came the new world 
into which we have been born, 


BLANK VERSE PASTELS. By Clinton Scol- 
lard, Clinton, N.Y.: George William Brown- 
ing—Good blank verse, which seems so 
easy to write, is really one of the most diffi- 
cult forms of poetry. In Milton’s hands, 
as we know, ‘‘the thing became a trumpet.” 
Tennyson occasionally rose to its height, as 
in “Guinevere” and the “Death of Arthur.” 
But it is certainly a delicate business, and 
sometimes it is rather too much for this 
agreeable’ and often really felicitous minor 
poet. It is not that his verse is not fairly 
smooth, but we should say that there is too 
often a sort of preciosity, a slight straining 
after an effect to be won at any cost. Thus 
we have: ‘‘The robe of ermine that investi- 
tures the hills” (turning a noun into a verb is 
“a sorry trade”’); or, again, “‘the wind dirges 
night-long,” To call the cicada a tettix is 
certainly too learned for any poetry that is 
to be “‘understanded of the people.’ But 
this is possibly hypercritical. Mr, Scollard 
is often felicitous as well as ingenious, as 
when he. describes the cardinal-flowers as 


“These tapering torch-flowers that light 
autumn down 
The pilgrim path that summer’s feet have 
pressed ’’s 


or in these striking lines to the cricket, which 
have just the right touch :— 


“Cricket, chirring in the autumn twilight, 
Little kinsman, 
I, like you, the unknown path must follow 
Into darkness,— 
One day into darkness. 
Would I might, with your ecstatic buoyance, 
Face forth, singing.” 


Perhaps the most human, and therefore one 
of the best, of these bits of blank verse is 
this on ‘‘Loneliness.’’ We are not quite clear 
about “‘the pale lips of stars,” but let that 
pass. 


fark — known loneliness; the mountain- 
a. 

Scarred by the lightnings, and communi- 
cant 

With searing suns and the pale lips of stars; 

The gaping canyon riven deep in earth 

As with titanic cleavage; the gray sea, 

Sunless and sad, unswept by any sail; 

The desert, void from marge to shimmering 
marge, 

Only a vulture veering in the vault; 

The roaring street, its jostling myriads, 

And yet no face the fond face of a friend; 

But none of these so poignantly has pierced 

My heart as has one small deserted room 

Where she was wont to sit within whose 
eyes 

Love was perpetual guest—the little room 

(O blinding tears!) whereto she comes no 
more,” 


THE LIFE SUPERLATIVE. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation. $1.50 net.—This volume is the 
product of a mind enchanted by two inter- 
ests which it is far too much the fashion of 
this world to hold apart. The author’s 
name will, of course, carry suggestion to not 
a few; but it will be perfectly evident to any 


lems. 
gether in happiest relation, the latter as| together with happiest effect. 
highway, the former as light upon it. 
religion is the ultimate source and justifica- | 
tion of his social theories: his social theories | 
are his religion in practical application. He 
persuades us that he has not two minds, one 
for the pulpit and another for the press or| 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


A Free 
Catholic Church 


By J. M. LLOYD THOMAS 


Size, 5x7% inches; pages, 116; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 86 cents. 


 Aplea tor the universal church by the submergence of 
dogmatism in theological thought and the recognition of 
a common, natural, and earnest spirit of reverence, wor- 
ship, and service, that should be fostered and upbuilt in 
an organized religious brotherhood of the spirit. 


The Sources of our 
Knowledge of the 
Life of Jesus 
By PAUL WERNLE 


Size, 5x 7% inches; pages, 163; price, $1.00 
net. By mail, $1.10. 


This book presents the results of wide and technical 
theological research, providing for the lay reader an easy 
path to the sources from which a historical knowledge of 
the personal Jesus is to-be gained. It is the first of a 
series of yolumes by eminent German theologians to be 
translated for and issued by the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The Immortality of 
the Soul in Tennyson 
and Browning 
By HENRY JONES 


Size, 4x6% inches; pages, 51; price, 40 
cents net. By mail, 43 cents. 


This analysis of the poems of Tennyson and Browning 
with reference to their evidence on immortality, by the 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow, seeks to show that religious or other conceptions of 
the poets share the same right to convince that belongs 
to the most secure of all human sciences. 


The Human Harvest 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Size, 5% x 8 inches; pages, 120; price, $1.00 
net. By mail, $1.09. 


A more extended exposition of ‘the decay of races 
through the survival of the unfit” than given in the 
author’s first well-known treatise on the subject, called 
“The Blood of the Nation,” of which it is, in fact, a re- 
vision and enlargement. A tremendous problem is 
dealt with in a powerful, uncompromising, and con- 
yincing way by a trained scientist and a student of history § 


as well. . 


The Bible 


WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT 
By JOSEPH WOOD 


Size, 43 x 74% inches; pages, 233; price, 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.08. 


The author makes the ordinary reader acquainted 
with the new and valuable light thrown on the Bible by 
the scholarship of the day by bringing the conclusions of 
scholars into popular form, and while admitting the 
destructive criticism of the rationalist shows that this 
criticism is in the best sense really constructive. 


God and the Soul 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG 


Size, 5x 7% inches; pages, 190; price, $1.00 
net. By mail, $1.10. 


A book that has met with remarkable commendation 
both in this country and abroad as one containing a 
singular insight into the spiritual life, and presenting the 
outlook of one who believes that God has direct mes- 
sages for the human soul. 


Letters to American| Autobiography and 


Boys 
By WILLIAM H. CARRUTH 


Size, 5% x 8 inches; pages, 85; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 88 cents. 


Letters written to boys on all sorts of manly subjects 
by an educator who is kindred in spirit and in complete 
sympathy with boyhood’s enthusiasms. These letters, 
written in colloquial style, give incidentally much timely 
and wholesome advice. 


Diary 
By ELIZABETH P. CHANNING 


Size, 5% x8 inches; pages, 304; price, $1.00 
net. By mail, $1.14. 


A daily record of over thirty years ina long and 
and active Christian life, the story of which “ cannot 
fail to promote reverence for the deep and true things of 
the spirit and love for things high and holy, as exempli- 
fied by her own sweet and patient spirit.” 


Send for Autumn Announcement List, containing information 
about eighteen new books. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSCIATION 
BOSTON 


| both. 
objection to the mingling of religion and 


reader that he here meets one who is swayed | platform, but one mind well at home in 
by the deep considerations of religion, also 
one who has a strong grasp upon social prob- 
The two interests are brought to-/ politics: in this volume they are brought 


In this country there is a chronic 


The politics 


His | are uplifted by the religion: the religion is 
made practical in the politics. 
is a publicist who believes in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and that men of affairs should 
be guided by its light. 
of Old England, with so often servility on one 


The author 
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side and hard disdain on the other, receive 
no quarter, as he deals with them. He isa 
good deal of a leveller, but he levels up rather 
than down. ‘The rapacity that lays tribute 
upon the poor to swell the fortunes of the rich 
he spares not. The piling up of enormous 
wealth is vanity in his eyes. He wants better 
homes for the working people, more libraries 
and more opportunity to use them, freer ac- 
cess to what is healthful in nature and up- 
lifting in art. These, indeed, are not his 
themes: they are considerations that occur 
to him, whatever his theme, with a fre- 
quency which shows us how strongly they 
possess him. He is not markedly contro- 
versial, nor is he temperamentally argumen- 
tative. He has the New Testament in his 
constitution, and is intent on showing others, 
in the ordinary walks of life, where they are 
failing of its height. The volume is not a 
treatise, but a collection of papers, written at 
distant intervals, perhaps, and for various 
occasions. One, ‘The Life Superlative,” 
gives title to the volume: one, on “Social 
Problems,” is likely to attract special atten- 
tion. Others on ‘‘The Foundations of Life,’ 
“Here and Hereafter,” ‘The City of the 
Soul,” carry us to the deeps of meditation 
and the heights of hope. The style of the 
volume is admirable, its temper faultless. 
The noble face that adorns the frontispiece 
one on which not a few will delight to linger. 


ARETHUSA. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
This inexhaustible writer has given a fresh 
example of the fertility of his imagination and 
his power to reproduce strange scenes and 
forgotten episodes of history. This novel 
takes us back to the days when slavery, al- 
though accompanied by social degradation, 
was no sign of a servile origin. Any man or 
woman of whatever rank in life might, through 
misfortune or the chances of revolution and 
war, be made a captive and sold as a slave. 
Such a misfortune overtook Arethusa, the 
heroine of this book, who sold herself to a 
slave dealer in order to keep from starva- 
tion a lady of Constantinople who had 
adopted her and had been reduced to poverty 
in a political revolution The price for 
which she was sold having secretly gone into 
the hands of this lady to be used for herself 
and her three children, Arethusa is sent to 
the house of Carlo Zeno, a Venetian, who 
has bought her on commission for a patron 
in Venice. With two girls, who are given 
to her to be her attendants, she lives in lux- 
ury, waiting for the time when her master 
shall return to his home and deliver her to his 
patron. Meanwhile plots are on foot to expel 
a usurping emperor from the throne and re- 
store his father to his rights. Into the con- 
spiracy Carlo Zeno is drawn; and, because of 
her high birth and previous knowledge of 
the personages and the circumstances, Are- 
thusa also plays a part unknown to her 
master, and with plot and counter plot many 
exciting adventures come to them. It hap- 
pens that Zeno and his slave fall in love with 
each other, and through the story to the 
end runs their romance, causing to both of 
them many sufferings and increasing the 
dangers through which they finally make 
their way to a triumphant conclusion. 
Those who have been interested in the books 
which Mr. Crawford had produced through- 
out his long career will find this one among 
his best, and will be surprised to find that, 
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instead of a falling off, there is a distinct ad- 
vance in this book over some of his previous 
novels written in the last ten years. It is 
interesting from cover to cover. 


THE WATER Star. By George H. Bad- 
ger. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 80 cents net.—The author speaks in 
parables. He begins with the water lily. 
It grows up out of the mud; that is to say, 
the mud is the source of the lily. Out of 
that unsightliness, that consummate flower. 
He applies the parable to life, and teaches 
that those engaged in the muddy work of 
the world may be toiling for beautiful issues 
that may comeatlast. There is great promise 
to him in life’s more unsightly conditions. 
All manner of blossoms may crown them. 
To him, as to Emerson, 

“Tn the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway something sings.” 

His second parable is found in the fisher- 
man’s hut. It wears a sorry look to the 
summer visitor strolling along the shore, its 
dilapidated wall, the decaying dory in front, 
sails, seines, lobster-pots lying about. The 
artist paints it, however, and in his picture 
we see a beauty which the visitor wholly 
missed. So in multitudes of the least 
favored lives we might see a beauty if with 
artist’s eye we could see them rightly. His 
third parable is suggested by the ‘haunts 
of the hind.” ‘These are not the grassy 
valleys where sheep are feeding, but the 
crags where food is scanty and all is hard; 
and from this condition he draws a lesson for 
those treading life’s ordinary paths, not 
crushed by the world’s tragedies and yet not 
favored with its bounties. After this fashion 
he goes on through his few brief pages, im- 
parting lessons of optimistic cheer. Some- 
times we wish he were a trifle less diffuse; 
but his parables are certainly entertaining, 
and the wisdom he imparts through them 
most wholesome. ‘The parable faculty is 
a most useful one, and we hope the author 
will give it still further exercise. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. By 
Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2 net.—The various 
parts of this volume have been made 
familiar to the public in the attractive 
little volumes in which various books have 
been printed. These have been so well 
received that it has been thought desirable 
to gather them into one volume. Naturally, 
the separate books, which had a charm of 
their own when published in the handy vol- 
umes, lose something by being massed in one 
collection. The paper is thinner, the print- 


ing not so well done, and one is somewhat 


embarrassed by the very abundance of the 
material brought together. As the inten- 
tion of the editor is to make the Bible at- 
tractive for its literary qualities, there has 
been an entire change in the order in which 
the books of the Old and New Testaments are 
published, and in the form in which they 
appear in our common versions. While 
Prof. Moulton does not attempt the office 
of a higher critic or offer any new translation, 
he takes the various books, as they are pre- 
sented to us in the revised translations, and, 
disregarding the ordinary chapters and verses, 
as well as the grouping of sentences, he 
prints various passages, prose and poetry, 
in such a way as to bring out in a new way 
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the meaning of the writer. Sometimes the 
change is startling for the light it throws 
upon what had before been an obscure pas- 
sage. When printed as poetry, or in dra- 
matic form as dialogue with various stage 
directions, what was once obscure becomes 
clear, and what was once dull becomes beauti- 
ful. As the editor says, within the covers 
of this volume are contained the means of a 
liberal education. When read as literature 
with the help given by Prof. Moulton, some 
of the noblest-meanings, hitherto obscured, 
come out and shiné like stars of wisdom. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT, 
By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The first and 
longest story of the seven relates to the ex- 
perience of a young woman who, in the shock 
of a railroad disaster, in which her mother 
was killed, lost her memory, while retaining 
her other mental faculties. 
sie goes abroad, and in Italy is by chance 
brought into the company of a young physi- 
cian, who finally takes charge of the case 
and becomes the daily companion of the pa- 
tient and her father. In this idyllic story 
a happy issue is always in sight, yet veiled a 
little now and then, as different occurrences 
excite and dispel hopes for her speedy re- 
covery. It is a delightful story, delicately 
told, and shows the writer at his best. The 
second story deals with a case of mental 
disturbance caused by overwork. ‘The victim 
is haunted by recurring visions of things 
seen and remembered which are often very 
perplexing and the cause of anxiety. When 
these phantasms interfere with the pleas- 
ure which the victim is beginning to take in 
the society of a lively young widow, it is time 
to consult a physician. What advice he 
gave and what came of it, how it brought 
about the cure of the patient, with conse- 
quences agreeable to the youthful widow 
and to all concerned, is set forth with many 
interesting details. The other stories are 
partly tragic and partly amusing, but all 
testify to the patience and skill of the au- 
thor as an observer of human nature in its 
ordinary and extraordinary manifestations, 
and also illustrate his wonderful ability to 
describe that which he has observed. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE Law. By 
Frederick Trevor Hill. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.25.—It is well for the peo- 
ple to have before them the memorials of the 
past. It is well for them to learn through 
what trials and struggles our present liberties 
have been won and established. ‘Thoughtless 
people regard the early part of the last cen- 
tury as a time when men were honest, 
women true, statesmen patriotic, courts in- 
corruptible, and the business of the country 
established on a solid foundation. The 


-eight historic cases reported in this volume 


were connected with as many crises in the 
national life and show that the early days 
were like our own and the problems of the 
past like the problems of the present. The 
legal decisions rendered in each case added a 
well-cut building stone to the growing walls 
of the republic. Each of these cases until 
decided was a storm centre about which hu- 
man greed, folly, and ambition raged until 
the end came. Then suddenly there was a 
great calm, and the people turned their at- 
tention to the next burning question, or else, 


are Ty nee eve ape ee 


With her father _ 
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as in the case of the John Brown trial, went 
on to the bitter end in a war for which we are 
still paying at the rate of one hundred and 
forty million dollarsa year. ‘The first of these 
cases was the Callender case, now nearly for- 
gotten, in which the freedom of he press was 
in question. Then came in order, the trial 
of Aaron Burr, John Brown, the Dred Scott 
case, the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, 
the Alabama arbitration, the Hayes-Tilden 
contest, and the trial of the anarchists in 
Chicago. 


THE Farr LAVINIA AND OTHERS. By 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25—Mary Wilkins 
made her fame by writing short stories. She 
has never much increased it by writing novels 
Her peculiar gift is best exercised in dealing 
with one phase of a subject or one illustra- 
tion of a marked trait of character. No 
one has better described the odd, perverse, 
eccentric, or gently pathetic characters which 
are to be found in every old New England 
town. We have in this volume eight short 
Stories which will be welcomed by those who 
have already made their acquaintance in the 
magazines. A trivial illustration of the way 
in which Mrs. Freeman sometimes fails 
when she attempts to deal with business 
affairs is to be found in the story entitled 
“Gold.” It is a tragical story, but it be- 
comes amusing when we remember that the 
gold which was secreted in the peculiar way 
described weighed at least one hundred 
pounds. No one excels her in the art of 
reproducing the characteristics of the man 
or woman who is just off the line of every- 
day life. The Fair Lavinia is a dainty 
sketch of a love-sick parson who did not know 
what was the matter with him. The story 
of his pursuit of his ideal, and his finding of 
her at last when least expected, is a skilful 
bit of work and exceedingly amusing withal. 
It is pleasant to commend a book so refined 
and delicate and yet so true to life. 


ERASMUS AGAINST War. Edited by J. W. 
Mackail. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 
$6.—This thin volume of sixty-five pages is 
issued as a specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 
In the contents there is nothing new but the 
introduction, It is the second volume of the 
Humanists’ Library, and contains the famous 
essay of Erasmus, which has for four hun- 
dred years been a classic. The type and dec- 
orations are specially designed by Herbert P. 
Horne. It is printed on hand-made paper, 
deckle edge, of pure cotton or linen fibre, 
which will be as good four hundred years 
from now as it is to-day. ‘The type is artis- 
tic in style, and the impressions are so care- 
fully made that every letter has its due value, 
and each page presents the pleasing uniform 
appearance which marks the master printer. 
This reprint is from the earliest English 
translation, and it is presented at this time 
because, being the most famous work of its 
author, it is timely to present his meditations 
upon war and his protests against it at a time 
when all the world is considering the ques- 
tion. While some of the statements and 
arguments will seem at this time a little anti- 
quated, the principles which he sets forth are 
such as ought to commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


THE FalTa OF A FREE CHURCH. London: 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
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A very inexpensive yet meaty and whole- 
some book, sent out primarily to enlighten 
the ignorant and meliorate the prejudiced as 
to Unitarian thought and aim. Though 
planned for England, it has very naturally 
floated to this country, and we heartily com- 
mend it to our readers. It is composed— 
very largely, if not wholly—of tracts that 
have proved their value by wide circulation. 
It opens with a presentation of ‘The Faith 
of a Free Church”? by our own Dr, Crothers. 
It is luminous and enlightening, as his writ- 
ings are ever wont to be. Other well-known 
and honored contributors to it are S. Fletcher 
Williams, Henry W. Crosskey, J, Estlin Car- 
penter, Charles Beard, W. Copeland Bowie, 
and Richard A. Armstrong. It contains two 
very interesting papers on ‘‘ Theism in India”’ 
and the ‘‘Brahmo-Samaj of India” by Sivan- 
ath N. Sastri, and another which no reader 
can afford to miss, by. Alexander Webster, on 
“The Revolt from Calvinism in the Scotch 
Churches.” It is an eminently readable and 
instructive volume, and we wish it prosperity. 


Sport Royat. By Anthony Hope. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This 
volume consists of three short stories in a 
sumptuous setting. Sport royal is, of course, 
the sport that royal personages have when 
they hunt for pleasure in forbidden ways, 
In the warning, ‘‘The king amuses himself,” 
there was always a hint, in the olden days, 
for people politely to turn their faces and 
look away when the king was doing repre- 
hensible things. The saying, “The king 
can do no wrong,” had reference to repre- 
sentative government, in which the cabinet 
or the prime minister must take the blame, 
and did not convey the meaning that what- 
ever the king did was morally right, but some- 
thing of that meaning passed over into the 
thought of the common people, as well as of 
those of higher rank who shared the pleasures 
of the king. In this case the sport royal 
became a farce because the royal game was 
interfered with by witty, if not malicious, 
interlopers. 


A Fretp Book oF THe Stars. By Will- 
iam Tyler Olcott. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1 net.—This handy volume 
is intended for the use of the unlearned ob- 
server who wishes to become familiar with 
the aspects of the sky throughout the year. 
There are four maps which show the stars that 
are visible from latitude forty at nine o’clock 
in the evening, to one looking southward on 
the first of January, April, July, and October. 
These maps give the general aspects of the 
sky, showing. what, at each season, will be 
overhead and what is visible. The other 
plates give the various constellations in de- 
tail. Much incidental information, such as 
any intelligent observer would like to have, 
is given in very condensed form. 


CHILD RELIGION IN SONG AND STory. By 
Georgia Louise Chamberlin and Mary Root 
Kern. University of Chicago Press. $1.— 
This book is expected to furnish to superin- 
tendents, teachers, and children all that is 
necessary to shape the teaching in a Sunday- 
school, and to suggest the proper modes of 
worship. There are services, stories, mate- 
rials for lessons, and a collection of songs. 
Accompanying this volume is a note-book, 
which is intended to be filled with pictures, 
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poems, and stories, so that from week to week 
it will continue and record the work of the 
school. ‘This is furnished for 40 cents. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Christmas Anthology, published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of New York, 
includes two divisions of poems, Christmas 
Holy and Christmas Merry. In the former 
division one may find many Christmas carols, 
fine old poems, and one or two legends like 
Matthew Arnold’s tale of Saint Brandan. 
Christmas Merry gives us wassail songs, ivy 
and holly rhymes, Dickens and Scott, Long- 
fellow and Moore. ‘The selection is not large, 
including, perhaps, about eighty poems in all, 
and it is all the better because many of the 
verses are familiar (50 cents). 


Books Received. ee 


From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Researches in Biblical Archeology. Vol. I. By Olaf A. 
Toffteen. $2.50 net. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Arethusa. By F, Marion Crawford. $1.50. 
Nina’s Career. By Christina Gowans Whyte. $1.50. 
From the Century Co., New York, 
Tom, Dick, and Harriet. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 


1.50. 
Father and Baby Plays. By Emilie Poulsson. $1.25. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 
The Old Peabody Pew. 


1.50. 
Harry’s Runaway. By Olive Thorne Miller. $1.as. 
Stories of the Saints. By Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth. 


1.25. 
Mr. Tuckerman’s Nieces. By Helen Dawes Brown. 


’ 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


$1.50. 
Stories to Tell Children. By Sara Cone Bryant. $1 net. 
From the Merrymount Press, Boston. 
£6. 


THE UNITARIAN 


A monthly magazine of frank and 
definite progress in religion, aiming to 
present Unitarian News and Views 
crisply, vigorously, and promptly. 

We urge for explicit optimism in 
missionary enterprise, for construc- 
tive interpretation of the liberal gospel, 
for free discussion of denominational 
problems, and for closer fellowship 
amongst all who hold the liberal faith. 


Subscription Price One Dollar 


New York Unitarian Headquarters 
104 East Twentieth Street 


Established 1793 


NUMBER 116 
THE OLD 


FARMER'S ALMANACK 


For 1908 


ROBERT B, THOMAS 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 69 Summer St. Boston, Mass, 


Price, 10 Cents. Interleaved, 20 Cents, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 2 2 low price—briet 


bits of noble literature, 
of a life-helping character, choicely printed. Cards, 
leaflets, folders, booklets—2 cents each (20 cents per 
dozen) ; 5 cents (50 cents per dozen); 10 cents (12 for 
$1.00) ; 15 cents (8 for $1.00); 25 cents, 50 cents, etc, 
For young and old. Send for catalogue, or inclose two 
dimes for a 25-cent assorted package. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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The Bome. 


Jack-o’-lantern. 


In the pleasant cornfield, 

All the summer through, 
Such a funny playmate 

Waited long for you. 
Snugly housed and hidden 

Where the gay, green leaves, 
Bending close together, 

Made his rustling eaves. 
When the corn was. gathered, 

When the flowers were dead, 
From the lonely hillside 

Peered his golden head. 
Now at last behold him, 

With his open face, 
Smiling broad and cheery 

In the darkest place 
Bear him forth in triumph 

Through the autumn night, 
Jolly jack-o’-lantern 

With his eyes so bright. 
Comic little fellow, 

Come to make you fun, 
When in gray November 


Summer sports are done. 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


An Old Woman whose House faced 
the Sea. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Once there was an old woman who lived 
in a little house facing the sea. There was a 
great hill in back of her, the sky was over 
her, the sea in front of her, and not a house 
in sight for many a mile. 

It was thought that the old woman’s days 
of usefulness were over, for she could not go 
to the little fishing hamlet as she used and 
care for the sick. It was all she could do to 
keep her house in order and tend her garden. 
But still she was useful and happy because 
she had a friend. She could not see her 
friend, it is true, but no more can we see our 
friends: it is only their body we see, and 
what good would that be if the friend were 
not inside? 

Well, the old woman knew that her friend 
was with her, and she tried to make her 
little house a pleasant place. When she felt 
the fresh wind sweeping in from the sea, and 
saw how the tide came in and washed the 
sands clean every day, and how the rain 
came down and washed the whole earth, 
then she knew that her friend liked what- 
ever was clean. So she scoured-her pewter 
plates, and brought white sand for her floor, 
and kept her candles always as good as new. 

She found, too, that her friend loved 
beautiful things; for the great sea, both in 
storm and sunshine, was always wonderfully 
beautiful, and the shells thrown up on the 
beach were delicately fashioned. So, when 

- she planted her potatoes, she planted poppies, 
too, and Canterbury bells and foxglove. 
Sometimes she picked a flower or two and 
set in a cup upon the table, and then she 
would smile, thinking of her friend and of 
his love for every beautiful thing. 

She found out, after a little, that her 
friend loved people,—the staunch old fisher- 
men who kept the ships always steady before 
the wind, and the wives of the fishermen, 
the poor old wives and the flighty young 
ones, and the little children everywhere, 
and the wicked people away out in the great 
world, The old woman knew that it was 
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beyond her power to understand how great | 


was her friend’s love for all these. 

But she tried to help, and, whenever the 
fishermen went by, she would nod to them, 
and sometimes, when the weather threat- 


ened, she would call to them. “Ye’re safe, 
ye’re safe,” she would call, “whether ye 
come back or no, ye’re safe.” Now and 


then, in the summer time, when the children 
went wandering by, she would give them 
flowers and help them in their search for 
shells; and no weary, discouraged traveller 
ever went by her door without being fed and 
cheered. = 

One winter’s night, when there was a great 
storm abroad, when the wind came from far 
out of the north and lifted the sea as if it were 
a feather and hurled it against the rocks, when 
the rain came in sheets on the roof of the old 
woman’s cottage, and when every ship that 
could had been run into harbor, on this 
night the old woman lay in her bed, which 
was rocking like a cradle, and she was listen- 
ing to the sweep of the wind, and thinking of 
the sailors at sea, when all at once she heard 
a strange sound. It was not the sea, nor the 
wind, nor the rain: it was a different sound 
from any of these. The old woman raised 
her head and listened, then she dressed her- 
self. Her candle was burning in the little 
room below, and she seized it and peered out 
into the night. She could see nothing be- 
cause of the storm, so she placed her candle 
upon the table and opened her door. With 
the wind and the rain, which almost deluged 
the old woman’s cottage, there came also a 
stranger into the room, The woman helped 
him to a seat, then did her best to close the 
door against the wind. When this was done, 
she turned to the stranger. His strength 
was spent, and, seeing this, she started the 
fire to blazing, and made him some gruel. 

The stranger was not like the men she was 
used to seeing. He was taller and thinner 
than the fishermen, and his hands were white 
and shapely. His clothing was like the 
clothing of a king. 

“Ye come from a far country, belike,’’ 
said the woman, when the heat and the gruel 
had restored her guest. 

“Aye,” said the stranger. 

The old woman eyed him keenly. 
like, ye’re a king,”’ said she presently. 

The stranger looked at the woman. 
““Aye,”’ he said, and dropped his head upon 
his breast. 

“Ver courage 
strength,”’ said she. 

But the stranger neither spoke nor lifted 
his head. Then the old woman knew that 
something more than lack of strength ailed 
the king. 

“Belike he’s forgotten,” said the woman 
to herself, and she gazed sorrowfully at the 
king. Her eyes brightened presently, and 
she nodded her head. ‘‘He’ll find out that 
there’s naught to take the courage out of a 
man. He’ll find it out.” And she began 
crooning a little song as she stirred her gruel, 

The storm was over in the morning. The 
beach was washed clean, the air was sweet, 
and the great sea was filled with light. 

But the king did not mind the beauty of 
the morning. He sat in the doorway of the 
old woman’s cottage with his head bowed 
upon his breast, and for a long time he did 
not speak, The old woman, however, looked 
out upon the sea and thought of her friend, 
and her heart was glad within her, 


“Be- 


will come with yer 
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The sun was high in the sky when at last 
the king lifted his head, and looked far up 
and down the coast. : 

“A God-forsaken country, madam,’’ he 
said, looking back into the cottage. 

The old woman was cutting bread and 
cheese for the king’s dinner. She stopped 
a moment, and looked down at him. ‘Ah, 
man, there’s no such country as that,” said 
she, and her voice was quiet and sure, and 
there was a light in her deep eyes that set 
the king to wondering. 

For many days after this the king stayed 
at the little house facing the sea, and watched 
the old woman and wondered at her. At 
length he asked a question that puzzled him. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘“‘why is it you’re con- 
tent? You are alone and have but little. 
You may starve, die here alone in this mis- 
erable place, with no one to give you a cup of 
water.” 

The old woman gazed at the king, and he 
saw that the sorrow in her heart was for him 
and not for herself. ‘“‘Why is it,” returned 
she, ‘‘ that you, being a king and having much, 
no fear of starving or of dying alone, why is 
it you are not content?” 

The king did not answer the question, he 
turned away and went out and walked along 
the shore. 

For many days after this the king puzzled 
over the question he had asked. At length, 
in the sure way that God has of answering 
questions, the truth came into the king’s 
heart, and he knew. 

Then he sought out the old woman, and he 
had no need to speak; for she saw that his 
courage had come, and she knew that he had 
got at the bottom of all the truth there is. 

After this the king was for going back to 
his own country. Anda sad country it was, 
too. Strong men sat idle in the towns. ‘The 
wheat fields and the corn fields were gone to 
weeds. Little children lay in their cribs and 
cried because they were hungry. Boys and 
girls grew up ignorant and quarrelsome be- 
cause the money to keep the schools had been 
spent at the king’s court. There were no 
good laws in that country, and no one minded 
what laws there were, and so things had gone 
from bad to worse for a long day. 

But now the king was back again, and he 
had the courage of a regiment. He gathered 
the wisest men in his kingdom around him, 
and they made new laws. The taxes were 
reduced, and the schools were opened. Then 
the strong men began to work, the boys and 
girls to go to school, and the little children 
to laugh and play. 

All this time the old woman lived on in 
her little house facing the sea, nor dreamed 
that the joy in her heart had spread into 
a great country, and made thousands of 
little children glad. 


Alsie’s Birthday Party. 


‘Dear little Alsie,”’ grandma wrote, ‘‘you 
must write and tell me what you wish for 
a birthday present.’”’ And Alsie thought and 
thought, for it was a very important matter, 
and she did not want to make.a mistake. 
For a while she ran her pencil over the page 
without making a mark, but finally she 
wrote :— 

Dear Grandma,—I believe I want-a little 


gold necklace more than anything else. It 
costs ten dollars, I believe I want it as 
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much as mamma wants a new set of tea- 
spoons. 

Grandma smiled when she read the letter; 
but she sent Alsie ten dollars, telling her 
she could buy the necklace or anything else. 
‘Because I know,” wrote grandma, “that 
sometimes little people change their minds.’’ 

“JT don’t change my mind when I’ve got 
ten dollars to buy a gold necklace,” said 
Alsie, and she ran off to the jeweller’s. But, 
while she was standing at the counter wait- 
ing for the clerk, she saw laid out in the case 
before her the prettiest set of teaspoons, and 
she thought, ‘“‘I wish mamma had them!” 

“The price is ten dollars,’”’ said the clerk, 
“but they’re worth it.” And he took out the 
spoons. 

“T want to look at the little gold necklace,” 
said Alsie, bashfully. She held the necklace 
in her hand, but again her blue eyes sought 
the silver spoons. ‘I believe,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘I’ll take the spoons.”’ 

It was a happy little girl who ran home 
carrying the teaspoons, a happy little girl 
who handed them to her surprised mamma, 
and a happy little girl who wrote:— 


Dear Grandma,—I know you won’t care 
when I tell you that I spent the ten dollars 
buying lovely little teaspoons for mamma 
and all of us, instead of getting the necklace 
just for myself. I send you a thousand 
thanks from everybody and a special birth- 
day kiss from your little grand-daughter, 

* ALSIB. 

And grandma did not mind at all.—Lowise 

R. Baker, in “ Jewels,” 


The Harvest Barrel. 


Bobby and Betty had just eaten supper 
when the door-bell rang. They were ex- 
pecting the expressman to bring them some- 
thing, so they ran to the window to look out. 

“It’s come! It’s come!” cried Bobby. 
“Tt’s out on the side porch now!” 

“Look, mother, do!’’ said Betty. 

It was a barrel, and such a big barrel that 
two expressmen had all they could do to 
bring it upstairs. When it was rolled into 
the centre of the kitchen it looked larger than 
ever. Why, it stood as high as Bobby’s head, 
and together the children could not reach 
around it, 

Bobby got the hammer and chisel and 
helped his father pry out the cover. Around 
and around they pounded until out it sprang. 

On the very top Betty found a card, and 
every one listened while mother read it 
aloud :— 

Dear children,—Here is another harvest 
barrel from grandpa and grandma. How 
we wish you were here on the farm to help us 
harvest the grains and in ere and fruits. 
We are looking forward to Thanksgiving Day, 
for that is the time we “gather in” all of our 
children, large and small, and we long to 
see you, 


Love from both, 
GRANDMA and GRANDPA. 

The letter was laid aside, and father rolled 
up his sleeves and began to unpack the 
barrel. First there was a layer of straw, 
then a layer of tiny seckle pears, a layer of 
ripe, yellow pears as large as one’s hand, and 
a layer of green pears to be laid away to ripen. 

Then came some red apples, some green 
apples, some yellow apples, some brown 
russet apples, and some long apples called 
‘*sheep’s noses,”’ 
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Then came vegetables,—parsnips, beets, 
carrots, turnips, and cabbages. A long 
green stem was pulled out, and what should 
come with it, but a round pumpkin with a 
tag on it, which read, ‘“‘Bobby’s own pump- 
kin,”’ 

“It’s the one I planted,’ said Bobby. 
‘When I left grandpa’s, it wasn’t much bigger 
than an apple, and now look at it!”” It was 
as large around as Bobby could possibly 
reach. 

“Wouldn’t it make a fine jack-o’-lantern!”’ 
exclaimed Betty. 

“Ves, but I think I’d rather have some 
pumpkin pies!’’ replied Bobby. 

More vegetables were taken from the bar- 
rel, then a box of grandma’s good molasses 
cookies, a paper bag full of hickory nuts and 
chestnuts, and six boxes of honey. 

By this time it was hard to reach down 
into the barrel, and it was turned over a box, 
when out rolled potatoes and potatoes and 
potatoes. : 

As soon as the barrel was empty, every- 
thing had to be put away in the cellar. 

Then came the story hour before going to 
bed. To-night instead of having mother 
read a story, the barrel packings were put in 
the fireplace, and the children watched the 
flames dart about and the sparks fly up the 
chimney. It was then that each one told 
what he liked best in the barrel. 

Bobby liked the pumpkin and grandma’s 
cookies. Betty liked the honey, father liked 
the apples, and mother liked the pears. 

When the fire had gone down, Betty and 
Bobby gave good-night kisses, and then each 
went to a little bed for the night. 

The very first thing they did in the morn- 
ing was to write a letter full of thanks to 
grandma and grandpa, which they dropped 
in the mail-box on their way to school.—_Maud 
Burnham, in Kindergarten Review. 


The Cow that liked Compositions. 


Caro had never written a composition. At 
the city school nothing had ever been said 
about them, But here in the country, where 
they had lately come to live, every Friday 
was composition day, and Caro was expected 
to write something on the subject printed 
upon the blackboard. ‘‘Cows,’’ she read, 
and felt perplexed at once. 

“Make your compositions this week 
humorous, or funny, if possible,” the teacher 
said, which sent Caro home in a puzzle. 
What was funny about a cow? 

After school the little girl took a paper and 
pencil, and went out into the pasture back 
of the house to study their cow, and to write 
her composition, 

Billy Carpenter had told her that cows 
sometimes chased people, but this cow that 
her father had just bought looked too clumsy 
and too lazy to run after anybody. So Caro 
sat down upon a big stone, and wrote ‘‘Cows”’ 
in big letters at the top of her sheet. 

The cow switched her tail from side to 
side, to drive off the flies, so presently Caro 
wrote,— 

‘Cows are big animals, with long tails that 
go wigglety-waggle.”’ 

Then she watched to see the cow do some- 
thing funny, but all she did was to nibble at 
the grass. 

Pretty soon this went down on Caro’s 
paper:— 
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“Cows eat all the time and never stop. 
They have big eyes that stare at you, and 
they have horns to let down the bars with, 
when they go home at night. Our cow is 
reddish, and isn’t funny at all.” 

Just then the cow walked off under a tree, 
and lay down chewing her cud. 

“Oh,” thought Caro, ‘that is funny! 
They do their eating first, and then they go 
and chew and chew and chew!” So she wrote 
down her discovery, adding, ‘I wish I could 
do that way, but mamma makes me chew as 
I go along.” 

A railway passed near the farm, and: just 
then a whistle sounded shrilly not far away. 
It frightened the cow, and, getting on her feet 
in a hurry, she came bounding in Caro’s di- 
rection at a lively pace. 

‘Oh!’ screamed Caro, and, dropping paper 
and pencil, she scampered away toward the 
fence. Safely on the other side, she ventured 
to look back, ; 

The cow was inspecting the composition. 

“Oh!”’cried Caro again, and then louder, 
“Oh, my!” for the paper had vanished in 
her mouth! 

Caro went sadly home, to rewrite her com- 
position in a safe place, and she added this 
to the first part,— 

“‘Cows like compositions, for ours ate mine 
up,” 

The next Friday afternoon, when all the 
twenty compositions were read, the scholars 
voted Caro Clyde’s the very funniest one 
there—Emma QO. Dowd, in Sunday School 
Times. 


This Tea didn’t need Sugar. 


A little maid of four years was distressed 
the other evening because her father did 
not come home to dinner on time. Her 
grown-up sister said to her in fun:— 

“Papa is naughty, and, when he comes, 
we won't give him any tea.” 

When he did come, the sister sent the 
teapot out to the kitchen for fresh tea. 
The baby looked on with a troubled face and 
stole softly to her own room, Shortly she 
returned with something squeezed up in 
her tiny fist. Going up to her sister, she 
whispered,— 

“Annie, I'll give you all my pennies if 
you'll give papa his tea,” 

And, opening her hand, she displayed 
all her carefully hoarded pennies.—New 
York Times. 


Hurry, Scurry, Flurry, and Flop 

Are four little Brownies that never can stop; 

What they’ll do next no one ever can tell, 

Beware of their pranks and all will be well. 
—Ghildren’s Magazine. 


**CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A/l grocers and druggists, 
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Letter from California. 


In the months that have elapsed since my 
last letter, few events among our churches 
have taken place so important as to demand 
reporting. But, with the recent resignation 
of Field Secretary Stone, there has come 
something that concerns all our work on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Stone assumed his office 
over seven years ago, in the summer of 1900. 
In the territory falling under his oversight 
he found sixteen churches holding regular 
services. He has left the number at thirty. 
With the assistance of others he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing new churches estab- 
lished at Butte, Mont.; Boisé, Ida., Bell- 
ingham and Everett, Wash.; Hood River, 
Ore.; and Eureka, Fresno, Palo Alto, Red- 
lands, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and Wood- 
land, Cal.; and the church at Great Falls, 
Mont., revived. Santa Cruz, Redlands, 
Palo Alto, and Hood River have dedicated 
new church buildings free from debt; and 
over $60,000 of church debts in the depart- 
ment have been cleared off, leaving the 
record at present perfectly clear. It was 
largely due to Mr. Stone’s counsel that dreams 
long cherished for a Pacific coast divinity 
school became a tangible reality when they 
did. His labors on the Pacific Umtarian 
and in behalf of the Unitarian Headquarters 
in San Francisco have been unwearied and 
effective, and his activities in every depart- 
ment have been incessant, winter and sum- 
mer. His successor will have a strenuous 
task to accomplish so much in the next seven 
years. Of the twenty-five churches in the 
three Pacific States, but one is dormant and 
but three are without ministers. ‘The others 
are active and healthy, and all but four are 
self-supporting. 

The Pacific Unitarian has just passed its 
fifteenth birthday, and its volumes are a 
worthy monument to the ability and devo- 
tion of its editor and publisher, Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock. While its excellence has been 
such as to make it admired by its friends and 
envied by its rivals, it has been as far as 
purely religious papers are wont to be in these 
times from being financially prosperous. ‘The 
new volume opens with a new editorial com- 
mittee in charge to assist Mr. Murdock, and 
with plans in progress for securing an ade- 
quate material support. If his name is not 
a household word among Unitarians through- 
out the country, as it is on this coast, Mr. 
Murdock may be defined for Eastern readers 
as the Geo, H. Ellis of the West, not only a 
superior printer and publisher, but a model 
layman, an unselfish public servant, and a 
much-loved friend. 

The School for the Ministry at Berkeley is 
more than half through the first term of its 
fourth year. The enrolment shows four 
regular students, of whom two will graduate 
in May, and five specials, while two more 
regular students are expected to enter next 
term, The school is occupying new and 
improved quarters in its own house, with 
class-room, library, dormitory, and com- 
mons under one roof; but this is considered 
only a temporary expedient until permanent 
and fire-proof buildings can be erected on the 
school’s lot facing the University. It is 
pleasant to be able to record that the first 
gift received toward the building fund was 
from a student in another divinity school at 
Berkeley. The library has been much en- 
riched by a valuable gift of books from the 
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library of Dr. Horatio Stebbins, so long 
minister in San Francisco, and of 4 valuable 
store of periodicals and pamphlets from the 
library of Dr. H. W. Bellows. The students 
of the four divinity schools at Berkeley have 
formed a joint association for the common 
good. It is rumored that next year the 
Methodists are to establish the fifth school 
here. 

In San Francisco the graft trials are drag- 
ging slowly along. Thus far, as all the world 
knows, the political boss, the mayor, and a 
wealthy corporation briber have been con- 
victed, and the fourth trial is now in process. 
Prominent corporation officials ‘higher up’’ 
are said to be trembling in their shoes, though 
they keep up a brave front and profit by an 
industrial situation which puts them and a 
suffering public on the same side. I refer 
to the street car strike, which was declared 
in May, and is not yet formally at an end, 
though the main force of it was effectually 
broken months ago. The reform govern- 
ment which has been in force in San Fran- 
cisco for several months has much to its 
credit already in the way of energetic and 
efficient action. The question whether it 
shall become permanent or shall relapse again 
into the hands of demagogue who is widely 
believed to stand for the policies so long 
current will be decided at the election early 
in November. ‘The chances seem at present 
to be that the good-government forces will 
win. ‘They would certainly do so but for a 
most unfortunate and ill-advised division. 
The men of the First Church have, as always, 
been most active in the fight for better things. 
On the new ticket they are represented in 
the candidates for treasurer and a super- 
visor, and in the present government by a 
supervisor (Mr. Murdock) and a member of 
the police commission. Great progress has 
been made in the permanent rebuilding of the 
city, and a large number of business blocks 
are either already occupied or in an advanced 
stage of completion. 

The church at Oakland is steadily return- 
ing toward its old-time condition of activity 
and prosperity, under the ministry of Rev. 
W. D. Simonds, who came to it from Seattle 
at the beginning of September. One of the 
good signs is that there is no sensational 
growth and no boom, but that after a long 
period of alternating fever and chills it seems 
now to be steadily coming in all departments 
of its life to a condition of stable and enduring 
health. 

The interest of the Berkeley church has 
just been centred in the marriage of its 
minister, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, on 
October 15, to Miss Lita Schlesinger of the 
Oakland church, and the ladies of the church 
will give them a handsome reception upon 
their return early in November. The min- 
ister at Alameda, Mr. Reed, has adopted a 
new plan which deserves imitation. Not 
contented with church-door distribution of 
tracts, he has placed at the church door a 
selection’ of liberal religious books suitable 
for popular reading, stipulating only that 
the book, if liked, shall be recommended to 
some one else. The books have been very 
freely borrowed and actively circulated, and 
the plan is pronounced a marked success. 

Our newest church, at Woodland, is already 
enjoying the settled pastoral services of Rev. 
E. G. Spencer, formerly of St. Louis and 
Augusta, who came to it in May. San José, 
for the first time in its troubled history free 
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from debt, has called to its permanent pas- 
torate Dr. J. A. Cruzan, a man of ripe ex- 
perience, disciplined vigor, and the finest 
spirit. He has a post offering difficult and 
chronic problems, and involving much self- 
sacrifice; but he is making steady gains, and 
will bring the church at last to a condition of 
enduring strength. He has also lately been 
supplying the vacant pulpit at Santa Cruz, 
“the Atlantic City of the Pacific Coast,” 
where the people hope that Mr. Stone will 
consent to return;-after his visit East, to make 
his home and carry on the work of the church 
with which he has been closely identified ever 
since its foundation. 

At San Diego, our extreme South-western 
outpost, within sight of Old Mexico, the 
church, sharing the general prosperity of the 
city in the anticipation of a new trans-con- 
tinental railroad, is just about to build a new 
edifice, on Ninth Street, between Ash and 
Beech, to cost upward of $20,000. The 
other churches of California, since nothing 
noteworthy has come to your correspond- 
ent of late concerning them, are presumably 
enjoying that happiness which falls to 
churches, as well as to nations, that have no 


history. E. M. W. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Christian Registers Wanted. 


We have a letter from Prof. Caspar René 
Gregory of Leipzig, Germany, informing us 
that in the library of the University of Leip- 
zig certain numbers of the Christian Regis- 
ter are wanted to complete the volumes 67— 
76, 1888 to 1897. As these are out of print, 
we ask any of our subscribers who may have 
them and be willing to dispose of them to 
send us the following numbers: 1895, Nos. 
5; 1906, Nos. 1-5; 1897, Nos. 42-52. The 
writer of the above letter says in conclusion, 
“T venture to add that, if any subscriber 
or subscribers should send us the volumes 
1-66, we should be delighted.” 


George F. Chase. 


Mr. Chase died suddenly at Tiverton on 
the 24th of last month. He was a man so 
modest and he cared so little for his own 
reputation that I am afraid that the people 
of New England do not yet know what a loss 
they have sustained in his death. 

Mr. Chase was the chief manager of the 
Bourne Cotton Mills, and was president of 
the corporation which established those 
mills. Under his inspiration and direction 
on plans worked out by himself, the prin- 
ciple of profit-sharing was established among 
all the regular workmen and work-women 
in those mills. His plans have been carried 
forward to the satisfaction of all concerned 
in bad times and in good, good trade and bad 
trade. Mr. Chase had studied with the ut- 
most care the subject of co-operation in 
manufacture; and the history of the Bourne 
Mills has been a monument of the success of 
his far-reaching proposals. 

All persons interested in such plans have 
learned to examine his regular reports so that 
they could rely upon them and could work 
with satisfaction on his lines. Mr. Chase 
had thus earned for himself the confidence 
of the people in all the Fall River region and 
of a circle of friends far outside that locality. 
In the athletic club formed among the gradu- 
ates of the Borden Lend-a-Hand Club in 
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Fall River, one of the most remarkable of 
such institutions in the country, he was the 
president by the vote of the athletes them- 
selves. Epwarp E. Hate. 


Tuskegee Institute. 

President Booker T. Washington’s annual 
report for the year ending May 31 appears 
in pamphlet form. From it we take these 
extracts:— 


With each passing year those on the 
grounds directly charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the affairs of the in- 
stitution strive to keep constantly in mind 
that our holdings in land, buildings, indus- 
trial and academic equipment and en- 
dowment are not ends, but means, and that 
the real worth of our work is measured by 
our ability to use these materials each year 
in creating an increasingly strong number of 
leaders. : 

Those upon the school grounds constantly 
keep before them the fact that the school 
must each year send out leaders who will 
teach the negro people the dignity of labor, 
and who will impress upon them that the 
world favors education for a people only as 
it proves that such education is lifting the 
mental, moral, religious, and economic life 
of that people, so that all in the community 
will see the benefits of that education. 

The Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, 
and similar schools, are, I believe, directly 
helping to furnish such leaders. During 
the years the Tuskegee Institute has been in 
existence it has sent out not only those who 
have finished the full course of study and 
won the scltool’s diploma, but also those 
who, while but partially completing the 
course, are yet able to do reasonably efficient 
work, Both classes number more than 
six thousand men and women, who are exert- 
ing an uplifting influence in the school-room, 
on the farm, in the shop, in domestic work, in 
the home, and a small proportion in business 
and professional life. 

The reports of Rev. R. C. Bedford, secre- 
tary of the board, who devotes most of his 
time to visiting and inspecting the work of 
graduates and former students, verify this 
statement. With few exceptions, where these 
men and women are found they are the 
leaders among the colored people of their 
communities. Not only is this true, but in 
nearly every one of the Southern States 
men and women from Tuskegee Institute 
have founded institutions or appear as prin- 
cipals in institutions that are so large and 
strong that they are reproducing the work of 
the parent school. They, too, are sending out 
leaders. : 

This is notably true of the Snow Hill 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Snow 
Hill, Ala., founded by William J. Edwards; 
of the Mt. Meigs Institute at Waugh, Ala., 
founded by Miss Cornelia Bowen; of the 
Robert Hungerford Institute at Eatonville, 
Fla., founded by R. C. Calhoun; of the Utica 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Utica, 
Miss., founded by William H. Holtzclaw; 
of the Voorhees Normal and Industrial 
Institute at Denmark, S.C., founded by the 
late Elizabeth E. Wright Menafee; and of the 
Topeka Educational and Industrial Institute 
_at Topeka, Kan.; the Branch College for 

_ Negro Youth at Pine Bluff, Ark.; and the 
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Christianburg Institute at Cambria, Va. 
Each of these last three was reorganized and 
put upon its feet by graduates from Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Many are also employed ‘in responsible 
positions in a number of the stronger insti- 
tutions for the education of negro youth, as, 
for instance, the Industrial School at Fort 
Valley, Ga., and nearly every one of the State 
institutions for negro education, as well as 
in the various denominational schools, where 
they are exerting a strong and helpful in- 
fluence. 

The constant and urgent demands that 
reach us from all sections of the country for 
men and women trained at the Tuskegee 
Institute is proof of the value placed on our. 
work by the general public. It is a conser- 
vative statement to say that we cannot 
supply even one-half of the requests that 
come to us. Practically every student who 
finishes any one of our courses is engaged 
before he graduates. ‘This wide-spread de- 
mand for men and women who have received 
our training is responsible, in part, I fear, 
for the large number of students who leave 
us before finishing the full course. These 
requests come from:— 

(1) Colored people who want them en- 
gaged as teachers in the public schools of the 
smaller industrial schools and in industrial 
operations of one kind or another. 

(2) The demand for these trained men and 
women is just as great, ot greater, from white 
citizens, who -wish their services utilized in 
connection with many of the industrial en- 
terprises of the South. 

For a number of years to come, disappoint- 
ment is likely to be expressed by a large class 
of people as to the results of the work of the 
Tuskegee Institute and similar schools. To 
illustrate: a planter who desires a “‘farm 
hand,” or a housekeeper who wants a cook, 
is disappointed if such requests cannot at 
once be met by the school. They are likely 
to forget or overlook the fact that the policy 
we are pursuing is larger and more compre- 
hensive. We are doing a work that will 
benefit the whole South, instead of a few in- 
dividual farmers or housekeepers. 

The public will be patient, we trust, while 
we do the more fundamental work of incul- 
cating the spirit of the dignity of labor, and 
are educating leaders who will help to ‘work 
out the more direct and personal and local 
problems. This is the quickest and surest 
method of meeting the criticism so often 
brought against the value of negro education. 

Another gratifying fact is that, as a rule, 
those who have been under our training are 
leaders and pioneers, not only in the special 
lines for which they have been prepared, 
but they at the same time impress themselves 
upon the moral and religious life of the com- 
munities in which they are located. 

We are continually seeking to improve 
the general character and grade of our 
student body, and at the same time to 
secure more uniform and regular attendance. 
In pursuance of this policy we have inaugu- 
rated the plan of having the registrar here- 
after visit the centres from which the bulk 
of our students come, for the purpose of 
personally seeing, examining, and otherwise 
determining the applicant’s fitness to enter 
the school before he is permitted to come to 
us. Another plan we have been trying, 
with the same object in view, is that of 
gradually increasing the requirement from 
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students in the way of cash payments toward 
their own expenses. For example, a few 
years ago the fee of entrance was placed at 
$x. It has been gradually increased so that 
now for next year it will be $7. From this 
course alone during the past year the insti- 
tution received $9,800. 

As announced in my last report to you, 
we have made an earnest effort during the 
past year not to increase the number of 
students, An examination of our enrol- 
ment figures will show that the average 
attendance has been but little ahead of that 
of a year ago, The total attendance for the 
year has been about 1,598, representing 
thirty-six States and twenty-one foreign 
countries. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our Young People. 


Those who projected the Young People’s 
Religious Union Fair, and carried it through 
so successfully, are entitled to great credit. 
It was a happy, stirring, noteworthy event. 
‘Twenty-five’? Beacon Street was full of 
animation, and young life filled the building. 
Following so closely the throngs of the ‘‘Inter- 
national Congress of Liberals,” the impression 
was deepened that a great deal is “going 
on” now at headquarters, aside from the 
steady and strong routine affairs, 

To my deep regret, I was not able to fulfil 
my promise, and give “greetings” on Satur- 
day, as announced. I had anticipated the 
message to the children and friends with 
lively interest. We plan, but execution 
often takes the form of decapitation of our 
intentions. /When Dr. Hale’s vision of a 
“double” comes true, we, who are not over- 
strong in body, may hope to send a substi- 
tute, in times of illness, and so carry out the 
programme. 

But I gladly take this belated opportunity 
to express my friendship for the workers and 
the work of the young people. They are of 
first importance to the Sunday School and 
its great aims. The welfare of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is of vital concern 
to the Sunday School, because its good will 
and. co-operation are essential to our own 
ultimate ends. We seek to train, to interest, 
to hold the young people up to a certain age 
or development. Then comes the critical 
period, and our efforts will be greatly de- 
feated unless some hands grasp the grad- 
uates and guide them wisely along the 
given path. This is the opportunity of the 
“Union.” Its members have grave respon- 
sibility, and I think most of them under- 
stand and realize the fact. 

The average Unitarian church does not 
rise to the apprehension of my statement. 
The place and power of the young pebdple, of 
the children, are not recognized sufficiently 
in plans and assistance. The support, the 
encouragement, the coworking, which should 
be shown, are too frequently lacking. If this 
Fair shall prove to be fruitful in financial 
gain, it will be a cheering witness to the better 
condition of feeling and wiser attitude. But 
would a fair be necessary if our Unitarian 
people were awake to the merits and appeals 
of the causes so finely represented by charac- 
ter and talent, last week, in Channing Hall 
and its adjuncts? 
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I am convinced that no other denomination 
is so wasteful of its resources in this regard. 
We are not conserving and thoughtful in 
our dealings with our young people. We 
are not generous toward them; our money is 
witheld; our attention is scant. Our chil- 
dren are not cared for, inachurch sense. We 
seem to think that the kingdom of right- 
thinking and right-conduct is to come by 
essays and theological discussions and philo- 
sophical theses. Not while Nature and her 
laws have sway, and that means now, and 
time without end. 

I return to my text,—the Fair. Those 
who wish well to our liberal faith should 
encourage the young people in our fellow- 
ship. It is not sectarianism to do this, but 
loyal appreciation, ‘Those organizations hav- 
ing to do with children, young men, and 
young women, deserve first and amplest 
support. 

How striking and suggestive is that re- 
mark in last week’s Register, part of a report 
of the meeting of the “South Middlesex 
Federation”! It was, ‘““There was a com- 
ment heard several times, that it would be a 
great deal easier to interest all the members 
of the Union if the members of the parish 
ever took the slightest interest in the Union.” 
Here we have from a direct source a flash 
of light on the situation. Just because the 
adult members of any given church do 
not show any interest in the young peuple, 
so is it explained that we are badly off in 
growth ahd power. The Sunday School, the 
“Union,” these are ignored, and in the doing 
of it lies disaster to our cause, and no fine 
words, no rhetorical painting, can alter the 
facts. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. All reportsand notices 
should be sent to her. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions met on Sunday, 
October 20, afternoon and evening, at Leom- 
inster. Despite the rain, which prevented 
a number of the unions being represented, 
there was a very good attendance. One 
of the most encouraging and impressive 
things about the meeting was the hearty 
and whole-souled spirit with which the young 
people entered into the devotional service 
of the afternoon and evening. Another in- 
spiring and promising feature of the meeting 
was the number of really young people, be- 
tween twelve and eighteen years of age, wh» 
were present. Miss Margaret Lockey, a 
last year’s graduate of the Leominster High 
School, led the afternoon devotional service. 
Herginterest and leadership were a fine ex- 
ample to the young people present. 

The unions represented gave brief re- 
ports of the work they were doing, and sug- 
gestions were offered concerning methods of 
work and worship. An excellent series of 
addresses was given. Rev. James C. Dun- 
can of Clinton spoke a needed word on the 
“Use of Freedom.” Rev. William F. Skerrye 
of Templeton spoke on ‘The Reserves of 
Life,’ emphasizing the great importance of 
worship, of daily, regular habits of reverence 
and aspiration, jn order to deepen and 
purify the sub-conseious life, in preparation 
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for the strain and trial and crisis of the com- 
ing years. Frederic G. Melcher, a director of 
the National Union, gave an inspiring address 
on the true character of responsibility. Rev. 
A. Ll. Weatherly of Worcester told the story 
of ‘Pippa Passes,” bringing out in a very 
impressive way the fact that each person, 
however young or humble, is constantly 
exercising an unconscious influence upon the 
lives of others. Rev. A. W. Littlefield of 
Fitchburg, in his address on ‘‘ Preferences and 
Principles,’ laid stress on the necessity for 
character building, of choosing principles 
before preferences, of the greater gain when we 
can make our preferences coincide with 
principles, liking the things which we ought 
to desire and do. 

A collection was taken for the work of the 
National Union. ‘The Leominster Union 
entertained visitors at lunch at six o’clock. 
This social meal was an occasion of real com- 
munion one with another, and brought all to- 
gether in an intimate fellowship, which was 
apparent in the cordial spirit of the evening 
meeting. Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, president 
of the Federation, acted as moderator of the 
meeting. The meeting adjourned until next 
April. 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


The Biennial Bazaar opened in Channing 
Hall, Boston, on Thursday, October 31, at 
two o’clock, as scheduled. ‘The whole of the 
third fioor was reserved for the use of the 
fair, as well as Room 3 on the first floor, 
where lunches were served. 

During the course of the afternoon Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, welcomed the young 
people and their friends to the Unitarian 
headquarters. 

Tables were arranged about the hall, each 
tesplendant in one of the rainbow hues, and 
heaped with articles suggestive of the name 
of the table, as Children’s, Household, Fancy, 
White, Flower, etc., with the Candy Table, 
decorated with variegated festoons, occu- 
pying a prominent place in the centre. The 
platform, enlarged and transformed by the 
aid of white hangings and evergreen boughs, 
gave the effect of a rustic stage, where the 
evening’s entertainments were performed. 

The National Alliance very kindly allowed 
the use of its room, where were the Doll 
Table and the Mystery Department, with 
fortune-telling and Japanese ball-rolling as 
attractions. 

Thursday evening a Pop Concert was given, 
with music by the Bellevue Orchestra of 
Melrose, Mr. Walter C. Martin, leader, 
soprano solos by Miss Emily Wardwell of 
Worcester, and Master H. Hanson Stahl, 
cellist. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. H. G, Arnold, 
president -of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, introduced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Dr. E. E. Hale. Mrs. Howe expressed 
herself glad to be present, said she was in 
sympathy with our aims, and appreciative 
of what the Unitarian young people are 
doing. Dr. Hale urged us to remember that 
God is everywhere, that the Golden Rule is 
the life breath of everybody, and that 
“Together” is a law of the twentieth century. 
Miss Wardwell and Miss Annie Nichols of 
Danvers sang very acceptably, the latter 
with violin obbligato by Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, 
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On Friday evening occurred a Pop Con- 
cert and vaudeville, consisting of music by 
the orchestra, twenty minutes of mystery 
by Karman, the magician, character and 
coon songs by Mr. W. B.C. Fox, dairy maids’ 
dance by six young ladies, a solo dance by 
Miss Lillian Harrington of West Newton, 
whistling solos by Miss Grace Parker of 
Dorchester, and a selection by a trio of 
Sicilian troubadours. 

The children’s programme for Saturday 
afternoon was made up of singing by Miss 
Nichols, faricy “dancing by Miss Marion 
Upham of Dorchester, and numerous jug- 
gling tricks that Mr. Ray D, Newton of 
Dorchester performed for the amusement of 
the little folks. 

All these entertainments were of a high 
order and called forth much favorable com- 
ment, all of which reflect great credit upon 
the entertainment committee. 

While no financial statement can now be 
estimated as a result of the fair, the com- 
mittee in charge feels that, from a social 
standpoint, the Biennial Bazaar has been a 
great success; and that this success is in no 
small measure due to the interest and en- 
couragement of our Union members, patrons, 
and friends we feel sure, and therefore we 
desire to thank one and all for making this 
success possible. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The eighth annual meeting of the New 
York State Conference of Religion will be 
held November 11 and 12, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., at the Congregational church. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, on November 11, at 11 
A.M. The Rev. George §S. Anderson of 
Gloucester will preside. The Rev. Seth C. 
Beach, D.D., of Wayland, will speak on 
“Amusements as a Form of Church Ac- 
tivity.’ All persons interested are welcome. 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth session 
of the South Middlesex Conference will be 
held on Wednesday, November 6, in 
the Unitarian Church, Newton Centre. In 
the morning an address on “The Broad 
Church” will be given by W. H. Pierson 
of Somerville, and in the afternoon Rev. 
Frederic Gill of Arlington will speak on 
‘The Religious Significance of the Work of 
the World.” 


|Meetings, 

THE NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The first meeting of the season 
was held on Friday, November 1, in the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, with the 
president, Miss Ida Slade, of Flushing, in the 
chair, and an attendance of about 225. 
After the usual routine business had been 
transacted, Mrs, Harry §. Baker gave a 
short account of the new movement inaugu- 
rated at South Brooklyn last June, which is 
now in full working order as the Fifth Church 
of Brooklyn. A collection taken for same 
realized over forty dollars. Mrs. Leon A, 
Harvey of Flatbush reported for the Re- 
ligious News Committee various interesting 
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news items in the religious world during the 
past stimmer. The Philanthropic - News 
report given by Mrs. Thorndike was a graphic 
description of the work being done at the 
Jacob Riis Settlement House in New York 
City. The discussion of the subject for the 
day, “Our Young People,” was opened by 
-Rev. Samuel H. Maxwell ot Walpole, N.H. In 
speaking of ‘‘what we [as Unitarians] have 
done for young people,” he deplored the lack 
of system and cohesion in our Sunday- 
schools and pleaded for more modern methods 
and brighter services if the young people are 
to be attracted and held there. Rev. John 
H. Holmes, who continued the discussion, 
spoke of the practice of parents giving to 
their children the choice of Sunday-schools 


and churches, a practice which they would 


not think of following in regard to their 
work on week-days. Mr. Weston spoke of 
the Channing Club of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, and what it has done for the young 
men there. Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Hooper, 
Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. Cowenhoven took part 
in the discussion which followed, and the 
meeting closed with the singing of a hymn. 
Bertha M. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—At_ the 
opening of the conference on Wednesday 
morning, October 30, in the new Westminster 
Church, Providence, R.I., Mr. J. C. Tripp, 
the president recalled the auspicious birth of 
the conference in the old Westminster Church 
forty years before. ‘There came vividly back 
to him the season of goodly fellowship and 
hopeful prayer that it was, and he felt that 
the Channing Conference had fulfilled the 
noble promise of its birth. He also re- 
minded the members that as owners of the 
Vineyard Haven church they had been gen- 
erously presented with the lot of land now 
occupied by the church and had a good 
opportunity to sell the vacated lot. It 
was thereupon voted that. the officers’ be 
authorized to dispose of the property. A 
happy feature of the morning’s business was 
the application and admission of the Nan- 
tucket church asa member of the conference. 
The addresses of the morning were the joyous 
and mellowed echoes of the stirring week 
of the National Conference and International 
Congress. Rev. C. W. Wendte gave a brill- 
jant focussing of the impressions of the week 
which our foreign visitors had published since 
returning home,—their impressions of the 
profound religiousness of the occasion, the 
absolute sincerity of all the utterances, the 
tremendous vitality and power of the Ameri- 
can element in all of it. Rev. I. P. Quimby 
out of his own experience emphasized the im- 
mediate and practical possibilities of fellow- 
ship between the liberal denominations of our 
country, especially the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist, and these only to begin with. Rev. W.C. 
Selleck, D.D., for the Universalists, rejoiced 
in all these open possibilities, and said that, 
while, as with families, separate households 
might still be cherished, what unity of action 
could be secured! And such unity of action 
was the vital requisite to establishing that 
Democratic church of our century which alone 
could meet the conditions and deal with the 
problems already pressing. Rev. Howard 
C. Ives of the New London church, which 
had joined the conference at its last meeting 
in leading the devotional service, found the 
underlying spirit of all that had been said 
ef fellowship by tracing the way for us 
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through every form and organization to the 
motive force of love which had given every 
religion its sanctity and usefulness . 

After lunch in the Woodbury Memorial 
remodelled as the Parish House, Rev. John H. 
Applebee presented in brief but convincing 
terms the plans and purpose of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. Rev. A. J. Culp 
of Brooklyn, Conn., read a searching and 
tonic paper on “Our Country’s Vanishing 
Ideals,” urging that we must not barter 
ideals for plenty and prosperity. 

In opening the discussion Rev. A. G. Sing- 
sen held that we were not losing our ideals, 
but exchanging them for others, the old per- 
sonal and rather selfish ideals for the new 
social and broader ones. Revs. A. M. Lord, 
F. L. Phalen, and Carlyle Summerbell gave 
hopeful and yet sober turns to the discus- 
sion. Mr, Summerbell was cordially wel- 
comed into the membership of the conference, 
and with the customary expressions of thanks 
and appreciation the session was adjourned. 


NorFoLK CONFERENCE.—The forty-first 
annual meeting was held Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 30, at Hyde Park. After devotions 
conducted by Rev. Roderick Stebbins, the 
president, Mr. Frank Parlin, introduced the 
first speaker, Mr. Myer Bloomfield, who made 
a stirring appeal for the application of the 
spirit of ‘‘Neighborliness” to the social prob- 
lems confronting us by reason of the immense 
foreign emigration. The naturalization of 
foreigners should be encouraged by churches 
and be conducted in a spirit of dignity and 
solemnity instead of the present abandon- 
ment of this act to the politicians to whom 
the foreigner later becomes a follower. 
Hopeful signs of increased sense of responsi- 
bility are seen in the efforts of churches, 
social settlements, and the use of school build- 
ings to meet the situation. Most important 
work is not the conversion, not saving the 
souls, but saving the lives. "The best mission 
work is to make the Catholic a better Catholic 
and the Jew a better Jew. The “New 
Neighborliness” will protest against the 
subtle forms of economic and industrial 
slavery in which the ‘““New Americans” are 
involved. Indifference to these conditions 
is no more excusable than non-interference 
would be could we prevent cruel and abusive 
treatment of a child. ‘The goal toward which 
we strive is to make each day and each houra 
time of emancipation for some soul. Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Barnard Memorial and 
Dorchester continued the discussion, ‘‘ Along 
Social Lines,” detailing the lost effective- 
ness in helping individuals through the 
absence of friendly interest in others. ‘These 
must be of vital concern for others before the 
more favored will move to remedy condi- 
tions of such nature as to undermine all con- 
structive work. Rev. Ernest S. Meredith 
of West Roxbury interpreted the general 
theme, ‘‘Along International Lines,” noting 
the things that hold nations apart. Dep- 
recating war preparations as tending to en- 
kindle hostile sentiments, he emphasized 
the influence of commerce, art, literature, 
foreign travel, and, ‘‘within certain limits,” 
intermarriage as potent forces in binding 
man to man. “Along Denominational 
Lines,” Rev. George F. Pratt presented a 
series of interesting incidents indicating a 
a less rigid sectarianism and prophetic of 
increased unity of the spirit in bonds of 
peace. The morning session closed with a 
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devotional service conducted. by Rev. D. 
Roy Freeman of Dorchester. 

After luncheon had been served, the after- 
noon session began with a spirited song service 
led by Rev. W. L. Meeker of Dover, followed 
by reports of officers and the election of new 
officers. Mr. George K. Clarke, Esq., of Need- 
ham, was elected president. The following 
were elected: Rev. D. Roy Freeman, Henry 
Belcher of Randolph, vice- presidents: sec- 
refary-treasurer, Rev. George M. Bodge. 
Directors, Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton; 
Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd, Dedham; Wilbur 
H. Powers, Hyde Park; Rev. George F. 
Pratt, Dorchester. It was also voted to 
send greetings to Mr. Bodge, who has been 
confined at home for several weeks by ill- 
ness. The discussion of the afternoon was 
devoted to the Sunday-school interests 
which were considered by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
in an address on ‘‘The Sunday-school at its 
Best.”” Deploring the absorption of parents 
in social engagements to such an extent as 
to render them- indifferent to the religious 
education of their children, the speaker 
affirmed the effective work already done and 
the points to which the schools must devote 
themselves to be at its best. Existing con- 
ditions of life, the security of the future, de- 
mand that we educate our children in the 
convictions which we cherish. The Sunday- 
school is our effective agency for doing this. 
B. C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools, 
wotker in a sister denomination, took up the 
matters of Sunday-school course formed in 
the light which the psychology of child-life 
affords. The key to all successful work is in 
“learning from the child what to teach.” 
Rev. W.-L. Meeker and Mr. Charles H. 
Johnson spoke from the floor, after which 
votes of thanks to the Hyde Park church 
and speakers of the day were passed. A 
vote of apprecation of the valued services 
of Mr. Parlin, who retired after a three 
years’ seryice,. was also passed. After a 
day of exceptional interest, characterized 
by stimulating addresses, of fresh and vital 
views of essential matters, the meeting was 
adjourned. William W. Peck, Secretary 
pro tem. 


THE MONTANA CONFERENCE.—The first 
Unitarian Conference ever held in the State 
of Montana met in the beautiful temple of 
the Unitarian church in Helena, October 23 
and 24. There were present six delegates 
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often yields to changed environment 
and judicious individual care. The new 
Woodside Booklet explains fully. 
DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
seeeanct: temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared ioe in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
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Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
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gg Sng . Williams, President ; 
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from the Unitarian church of Great Falls, 
two from the Unitarian church in Butte, two 
from Livingston,—Dr. and Mrs. Cogswell,— 
and a good representation from the member- 
ship of our church in Helena. ‘The confer- 
ence opened with a sermon by Rev. John 
Malick, who has recently come to Great Falls 
from Littleton, Mass. Mr. Malick had chosen 
for his subject the question, ‘“‘What Is It to 
be Religious?” In a sermon remarkable for 
its simplicity and directness, betraying’ in 
every sentence a fine grasp of the religious 
problem as it must appeal to men in close 
contact with affairs, Mr. Malick set forth 
what seemed to him the only conditions upon 
which the average man can possibly consider 
religion, affirming that, if religion shall be 
seen to include the common daily life, to 
concern the whole routine of the common 
tasks, it will be widely accepted. It was 
inspiring to see how the congregation re- 
sponded to the convincing thought of the 
sermon. 

The main business of the session began 
Thursday morning at half past nine, Judge 
Blake of Helena presiding. Preceding the 
reports from the churches, the field secre- 
tary extended the cordial greeting of Dr. 
Eliot and fellow-workers in Boston, In a 
brief discussion of the situation in Montana, 
it was the unanimous feeling of the confer- 
ence that Billings, Livingston, Bozeman, and 
Missoula offer promising fields for liberal 
preaching. 

The first part of the morning program was 
devoted to historical sketches and reports 
from the three Montana churches, noting a 
substantial gain in all. It would be difficult 
to overstate the prejudice and hostility 
which Unitarianism had to meet in Helena 
at the beginning of the movement in 1891. 
To-day, no church in the capital city is more 
widely esteemed, a result of the genuine ser- 
vice rendered to the community by our 
church and its noble line of ministers. Judge 
Blake, whose name stands second to that 
of Judge Hiram Knowles on the list of 278 
members which the church has enrolled, paid 
eloquent and feeling tribute to the charac- 
ter and services of the pioneers in that move- 
ment,—of whom Mr. EC. Russell was one of 
the three men who initiated the church,—and 
its eminent and able ministers, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, Rev. Carleton F. Brown, Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, Rev. Edwin S. Hodgin, 
and the present minister, Rev. Frank A. 
Powell. ‘The first herald of the liberal faith 
in Helena was Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. 
Perhaps nothing could better indicate the 
high scholarly character of ‘the Unitarian 
preaching afforded by the Helena church 
than the fact that all the members of the 
Supreme Court of Montana were at one time 
attendants at its services. It should be said, 
also, that the first kindergarten in Helena was 
started under Unitarian auspices by Dr. 
Crooker. 

The development of Unitarianism in Hel- 
ena, illustrates the method in which it must 
be developed everywhere in this Western 
country. ‘The first step was the planting of 
the cause in the principal city of the State 
and the generous backing of the American 
Uniterian Association. The movement thus 
securely established became missionary, and 
it is to the ability, earnestness, and enthusiasm 
of Rev. Leslie W. Sprague that the planting 
of the liberal movement in Butte and its 
revival in Great Falls, after a lapse of several 
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years, are due. ‘The result is that to-day we 
have in Helena a beautiful and dignified 
stone edifice, representing a money value of 
$25,000 and a possible moral value above 
estimate, a monument to the splendid ser- 
vice of Dr. Crooker, the fine foresight of Mr. 
Brown, the heroic faith and energy of Mr. 
Sprague, and the generous and long-con- 
tinued financial support of the American 
Unitarian Association. At Butte, through 
the five years’ ministry of Mr. Duncan, we 
have won a recognition for intellectual pro- 
gressiveness and moral courage and social 
conscience, and recent gifts by the Asso- 
ciation have opened a new epoch in its use- 
fulness. The congregations have doubled, 
aad probably no liberal church in the Rocky 
Mountain Department outside of Denver is 
having larger congregations. At Great Falls 
the coming of Mr. Malick and his charming 
wife marks the beginning of a new era of 
courage and usefulness. Nowhere is there 
a more earnest or united society or one more 
devoted to its leader. ‘The purchase by the 
Association of the most desirable lot within 
the city limits has given a strong impetus, 
and our friends are looking forward to the 
possession of a more suitable home. ‘The 
missionary service which Helena has ren- 
dered to her sister cities was insignificant 
compared with what, within the next ten or 
twenty years, all three of these churches may 
render to the rest of the State. Billings, 
Livingston, Bozeman, and Missoula are forg- 
ing steadily forward in population, and will, 
in the near future, be cities as important 
as Helena and Great Falls now are. 

The principal address of the Conference 
was delivered by Rev. Lewis J. Duncan of 
Helena, on ‘The Prophetic Church.” He 
described the long prophetic lineage of our 
liberal faith and emphasized the obvious fact 
that, while we must build upon the past, our 
mission is and always must be the prophetic 
mission. Sketching the history of religion, 
he showed that it is and has ever been a for- 
ward, upward movement, with the prophetic 
church in the van; that this prophetic church 
is constantly being absorbed by the main 
body as it advances; and that so it becomes 
necessary that new ground be taken and a 
new prophetic church be born, to take up 
again the forward march. If, therefore, the 
Unitarian Church is to retain its title as the 
prophetic church,—the only title that has any 
honor in it,—it must steadily be reborn by 
the new and larger visions of the truth and 
consecration to larger service. Mr. Duncan 
affirmed, what is obvious to all thinking men, 
and what was over and over asserted by some 
of the ablest of our European liberals at the 
recent Council in Boston, that religion has 
become or is being discovered to be social 
rather than merely individual in its nature, 
and that, therefore, a new and somewhat 
different mission and service now challenges 
its endeavor. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
Women’s Alliance. Reports were read by 
delegates from the three societies, showing 
that these organizations of Unitarian women 
have been an indispensable factor in our work. 
The chief topic of discussion centred about 
the question, ‘‘How can we interest the 
Young People?” and Mr. Duncan related his 
experience in an Illinois church. Starting 
with a dozen young people in a study class, 
he ended in three or four years with forty, 
twenty of whom became members of the 
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With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East aoth Street, New York City; — 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and © 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association, 
Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian — 

churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 

lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votionai works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis G. 

Wilson. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. ; 

Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 

Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 

work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 

Everett. 
Address contribytions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 

Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. i 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthas) 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unttattaal 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. — 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
G. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


church later on. The club afterward grew 
to seventy or eighty. The substance of this 
experiment was simply the utilization of our 
best literature for the spiritual quickening of 

modern young people. 


following three statements: ‘‘We must mak¢ 
up our minds that nothing is too good for a 
human being.” ‘‘We must inspire in young 
people spiritual earnestness and enthusias 
for the high things of life.” ‘‘Our most 
serious problem is to democratize religion ” 
Mr. Duncan expressed the opinion that o 
Young People’s Religious Unions are. pra 
tically a feeble imitation of the Young 
People’s Society Christian Endeavor of the 
orthodox churches, and therefore in no sense 
in their present form a natutal or norma 
expression of the prophetic church. Per- 
haps the most valuable suggestion was that 
the Sunday-school be devoted to the study 
of heroic lives, and in that process eth 
literature, and life would be given to the 
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children at their most impressionable age. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Duncan will put 
his suggestions into form. 

The conference closed Thursday evening 
with a sermon by the field secretary, on 
“The Real ‘Task of Religion To-day.” ‘The 
attendance at the sessions of the conference 
was about equal to that at the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference in Denver, which is suffi- 
cient comment upon the interest taken by 
our fellow-workers in the great State of 
Montana. ‘The principal credit for the suc- 
cess of the conference belongs to the Helena 
church and its beloved minister, whose 
thoughtfulness and hospitality made it an 
event long to be remembered by the visiting 
delegates. 


Churches. 


DORCHESTER, Mass,—First Parish: On 
Sunday, October 27, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen conducted his farewell service as min- 
ister of this parish. In the preceding week 
a reception was given to Mr. and Mrs, 
Shippen in the parlors of the church, and 
a large gathering of parishioners and friends 
greeted them and wished them God-speed, 
keeping in the background the feelings of 
deep sorrow at the thought of the coming 
separation. The pastors from neighboring 
Unitarian churches were among the guests, 
also those of other denominations in Dor- 
chester,—the Baptist, Universalist, Ortho- 
dox Universalist, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic. The ministers of these latter- 
named churches, through Dr. Allbright of 
the Pilgrim Church, presented Mr. Shippen, 
as a gift from their united number, a silver- 
mounted cane in recognition of the fra- 
ternal and honoring regard in which he 
was held by them, After a fitting acknowl- 
edgment, Mr. Shippen was made the re- 
cipient of another gift,—a sum of money 
from his parishioners, enclosed in a silyer 
purse in which, nearly fifty years before, 
the parishioners of Rev. Nathaniel Hall, 
his predecessor, had made their minister a 
similar gift on the completion of twenty- 
five years of his ministry. To the dates 
1835-1860 was added, with the new name, 
1907. On Sunday, before the sermon, Mr. 


Shippen addressed a few heartfelt words to! 


his people, referring to his personal relation 
to them. He said he had experienced re- 
ligion anew during the past weeks, and 
found God anew in the love of human 
hearts. 

Mr. Shippen’s sermon from the text, “Give 
an account of thy stewardship,’”’ was a frank, 
fine statement of what he considered his 
responsibility for spiritual interests, his aim 
“the development of the highest kind of 
individual character; a character conscious 
of God,” and was under four divisions,— 
“Aims, Limitations, Methods, Doctrines,” 
ending with ‘‘acredo, subject to daily revision, 
added to and deepened after a thirteen 
years’ experience in Dorchester.”” He closed 
as follows: “Finally, I believe in life. I 
believe that life is a joyous good, that it is 
embraced in God, that, if we put into it all 
our powers of thought, all our moral reso- 
lution, all tenderness of spirit and ideality, 
it will repay us a thousand-fold, becoming in 
itself a song and a prayer.’ Mr. Shippen 
with his family and Rev. Rush R. Shippen 
and wife, sailed for England on Octo- 
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East BripGewaTErR, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Bertram D. Boivin: During the present 
pastorate of nearly two years the annual 
parish fairs and Easter sales have been the 
most successful in the history of the parish, 
netting altogether nearly $1,000. Many 
repairs and improvements have been made 
on both the parsonage and church property. 
The Women’s Mission has just installed a new 
furnace and is having the parsonage plumbed 
for hot water. ‘The Sewing Circle has reno- 
vated and recarpeted the church auditorium 
and vestibule at a cost of about $500. Con- 
gregations are excellent. The graded system 
has been introduced in the Sunday-school, 
which has nearly doubled its regular attend- 
ance. Contributions for current expenses 
and outside calls have greatly increased, and 
the minister’s salary is larger than ever before 
paid. All in all, the conditions of the parish 
is healthy and promising. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D: Impressive 
services marked the observation of the six- 
tieth anniversary of this church. ‘The ser- 
vices were conducted by Dr. William D. 
Lamb, one of the original members, and the 
church was thronged. The anniversary ad- 
dress was delivered by Hon. George A. Wal- 
ton; one of the founders of the church, who 
has for many years been a leading educator 
and author of school books. Mr. Wal- 
ton’s address dealt with the history of the 
church and the principles of Unitarianism. 
During the winter of 1846-47 a meeting of 
twelve Unitarians living in Lawrence was 
called by Dr. William D. Lamb at his office. 
Eleven came and subscribed enough money 
to meet the expenses of religious services for 
six months. Rev. Henry F. Harrington be- 
came the first minister. To hin more than 
to any other person is the city of Lawrence 
indebted for the economy and excellence of 
its school system, Gen. Henry K. Oliver 
was one of the leading members, and served 
the church with great liberality as organist 
and chorister. In 1850 the church was 
dedicated. Mr. Walton gave interesting 
sketches of former ministers, and told some 
effective anecdotes. The address not only 
recalled a worthy past, but looked for- 
ward to continued service in the future. 
Music for the occasion was rendered by 
an enlarged chorus. The ministers of this 
church have been: Revs. Henry F. Har- 
rington, William LL. Jenkins, James H. Wig- 
gin, James B. Moore, Charles A. Hayden, 
D.D., Edmund R. Sanborn, Henry F. Jenks, 
George H. Young, Thomas §S. Robjent, and 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D. Of the past min- 
isters Messrs. Hayden, Jenks, Young, and 
Robjent are still living. 


Personal. 

J. H. Crooker, D.D., was last season a 
Billings lecturer in the West. His tour was 
followed by a call to the church in Seattle, 
and recently he and his wife have visited 
the West again, but have now returned to 
Roslindale, Mass., with the intention of re- 
maining with their present charges. Mrs. 
Crooker is minister of a Universalist church 
in Jamaica Plain, 


In the new circular and catalogue of the 
Boston School of Painting, among the in- 
structors and lecturers we find the name of 
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Clay MacCauley, A.M., lecturer on history. 
This course begins with an enumeration of 
the great works of art, with a special history 
of each, and proceeds to discuss the origin, 
motive, analysis, effects, and final classifica- 
tion according to their degrees of importance. 


The Bellingham World-Herald prints the 
greater part of the initial sermon of Rev. 
Frederick Weil as minister of the First So- 
ciety in Bellingham. He answered the 
question why a Unitarian religious society 
should be established and maintained in 
that town by explaining the province of the 
church as standing for freedom and not 
license, for consecration and not self-seeking. 
Mr. Weil called to the support of the new 
church those who are not at home theologi- 
cally in other churches, but expressed his sense 
of co-operation with the other ministers, hop- 
ing that he might work with them in bringing 
in the kingdom of righteousness. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. +++ $26,005 95 
Oct. 3. Rev Minot J. Savage, ‘ “Tn the name 

of Mrs. Hackley.”’ 3,073.63 

4. Nils Olssan, Walter, “Okla.. 5.00 

8. Society in Charlestown, N. 46 29 

14. Thomas Buck, Greencastle, Ind. 4 .00 

1s. Society in T renton, N.Y 5.00 

17% wise Ellen M. Kendall, Plymouth.. 10 00 

2t. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica 100 00 

22. Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale..... 100.00 

23.) | Society in Deerfield) 2.21. save veeevese 34.00 

31, Society in Sterling.......0cscsseseeee 25 00 

$20,414 87 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, "Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Browa, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Keokuk, Ia., 30th ult., by Rev. Robert E. Ramsay, 
assisted by Rev. M, Rowena Morse, of Keokuk, Rev. 
Adolph. Rossbach, of Belfast, Me., and Malvina Auguste 
Hassall, grand-daughter of Rev. Robert Hassall, one time 
of Mendon and Haverhill, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
The price of each case 
Funeral ar- 


zinc, and steel. 
is marked in plain figures. 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S, Waterman 


17 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated eee, suburb f miles out by tlle, 
For facts, address E. S. Read, High and Springs, V: 


ANTED.—A Protestant woman, strong and ca- 
pable, as attendant in a sanatorium (not nervine), 
twenty miles from Boston. Tact, cheerfulness, an oblig- 
ing disposition more important than experience. Address, 
stating age, references, etc., A.B.C., Christian Register 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Recreation of the People. 


Mr, Dill’s ‘‘History of Social Life in the 
Towns of the Roman Empire during the First 
and Second Centuries,’ shows that there is 
a striking likeness between the condition of 
those times to that which prevails in England. 
The millionaires made noble benefactions, 
there were magnificent spectacles, there were 
contests which roused lunatic excitement as 
one of the combatants succeeded in some brutal 
strife, there was lavish provision of games 
and great enjoyment in feasting. The amuse- 
ment was provided by others’ gifts, and, as 
Mr. Dill remarks, the people were more and 
more drawn from ‘‘interest in the things of 
the mind.” The games of Rome were steps 
in the decline and fall of Rome. 

The lesson which modern and ancient expe- 
rience offers is that people must be as thought- 
fully and as seriously prepared for their recre- 
ation as for their work. 

The first illusion which must, I think, be 
destroyed is that a holiday means a vacation 
or an empty time. 
the school and let the children have no lessons. 
It is not enough to enact an eight hours’ day 
and leave the people without resources. If 
the spirit of toil be turned out of men’s lives 
and they be left swept and garnished, there 
are spirits of leisure that will return which 
may be ten times worse. It is a pathetic 
sight often presented in a playground, when, 
after some aimless running and pushing, the 
children gradually grow listless, fractious, and 
quarrelsome. They came to enjoy them- 
selves'and cannot. Many a boy for want of 
occupation for his leisure has taken to crime. 
It is not always love of evil or even greed 
which makes him a thief, it is in the pure 
spirit of adventure that he stalks his prey on 
the coster’s cart, risks his liberty, and dodges 
the police. It is because they have no more 
interesting occupation that eager little heads 
pop out of windows when the police make a 
capture and eager little tongues tell expe- 
riences of arrests which baby eyes have seen. 
The empty holiday is a burden to a child, and 
every one has heard of the ’bus driver who 
could think of nothing better to do on his off 
day than to ride on a ’bus beside a mate. 
The idea that, given leisure, the people will 
find recreation is not justified. A kitten may 
be satisfied with aimless play, but a spark 
disturbs. mankind’s clod and his play needs 
direction. 

The other illusion which must be dissipated 
is that amusement should call for no effort on 
the part of those to be amused. It is the 
common mistake of benevolence that it tries 
to remove difficulties rather than strengthen 
_people to surmount difficulties. The gift 
which provides food is often destructive of 
the powers which earn food. In the same 
way the benevolence which, as among the 
Romans, provides shows, entertainments, and 
feasts, destroys at last the capacity for pleas- 
ure, Toys often stifle children’s imagina- 
tions and develop a greed for possession; 
children enjoy more truly what they them- 
selves help to create, so that a bit of wood with 
inkspots for eyes, which they themselves have 
made, is more precious than an expensive 
doll. Grown people’s amusements to be 
satisfying must also call out effort. 

The shattering of these two illusions leaves 
society face to face with the obligation to 
teach people to play as well as to work. It 
is not enough to give leisure and leave amuse- 


It is not enough to close }. 
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ment to follow. Neither is it enough to pro- 
vide popular amusement. James I, was not 
a great king, but he was a collector of wisdom, 
and he laid down for his son a guide for his 
games as well as for his work. ‘Teachers and 
parents with greater experience might, like 
the king, guide their children. 

(1) It is not, I think, waste of time to 
watch infants when at play, to encourage 
their efforts, to welcome their calls to look, 
and to enter into their imaginings. This 
watching, so usual among the children of the 
richer classes, is missed by the children of the 
poorer and often leaves a gap in their de- 
velopment. — 

(2) It would not either be wasted ex- 
penditure to employ game-teachers in the 
elementary schools, who on Saturdays and 
out of school hours would teach children 
games, indoor and outdoor, conduct small 
parties to places of interest, and organize 
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country walks or excursions such as are 
common in Swiss schools. 

(3) It is, I think, reasonable to ask that the 
great school buildings and playgrounds should 
be more continually at the children’s service. 
They have been built at great expense. 
They are often the most airy and largest 
space in a crowded neighborhood. Why 
should they be in the children’s use for only 
some twenty-five hours a week? Why 
should they be closed during two whole 
months? ‘The experience gained in the va- 
cation schools\advocated by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward gives an object-lesson in what might 
be done. During the afternoon hours be- 
tween five and seven, and in the summer 
holidays, the children, with the greatest 
delight to themselves, might be drawn to see 
new things, to use new faculties of admiration 
or develop new tastes. Every child might 
thus be given a hobby. Recreation means, 
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as we have seen, change. If the children 
ended their school days with more interests, 
with eyes opened to see in the country not 
only a nest to be taken, but a brood of birds 
to be watched, with hands capable not only 
to make things, but to create beauty, the 
limits within which they could find change 
would be greatly enlarged— Canon Barnett, 
in Cornhill Magazine. 


Morgan Memorial. 

Who will help in a noble cause? Our 
aged people in the attics and mothers in 
the lowly tenements, with little children, 
seem to call for a happy day in response 
to our governor’s Proclamation of Thanks- 
giving. Last year was a day never to be 
forgotten, because of love of Christian hearts 
who responded to my appeal for the 
neglected. ELIZABETH S. EMMONS. 

Morcan MewmoriAt, 85 Shawmut Ave. 


Negro Education. 

A public meeting in the interest of negro 
education at the South, as represented by 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, will be held in New Old South Church, 
Boston, Sunday evening, at 7.30 o.clock, 
November 17, 

Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the New 
Old South Church, will preside at the meeting. 
Mr. Belton Gilreath of Birmingham, Miss 
Cornelia Bowen of Waugh, and Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
will speak. Mr. Belton Gilreath is presi- 
dent of the Gilreath Coal and Iron Company, 
and, as such, is a very large employer of 
colored labor. He has been for a number 
of years actively interested in negro educa- 
tion, and was ome of the first men in the 
South to make a large donation to Tuskegee 
Institute, of which he -has_been, sitice last 
June, a trustee. 

Miss Cornelia Bowen is principal of Mt. 
Meigs Institute, Waugh, Ala. She was born 
on the Bowen plantation, on which the 
Tuskegee Institute was started in 1881, 
one of its first graduates, and the first to 
become head of an industrial school con- 
ducted on plans similar to the Institute 
at Tuskegee. In addition to her work 
Miss Bowen has for the present general 
supervision of the reformatory for negro 
children recently established on a farm near 
Mt. Meigs. ‘This, the first reformatory for 
negro children south of Virginia, was estab- 
lished and is, to a very large extent, sup- 
ported by the Alabama State Federation of 
Women, of which Mrs. Booker T, Washing- 
ton is president. 


The Ground-hog Sleeps. 


The woodchuck’s is a curious shift, a case 
of Nature outdoing herself. Winter spreads 
far and fast, and woodchuck, in order to keep 
ahead out of danger, would need wings. But 
he wasn’t given any. Must he perish then? 
Winter spreads far, but does not go deep— 
down only about four feet; and woodchuck, 
if he cannot escape overland, can, perhaps, 
under land. So down he goes through the 
winter, down into a mild and even tempera- 
ture, five long feet away, but as far away from 
the snow and cold as bobolink among the 
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reeds of the distant Orinoco. Indeed, wood- 
chuck’s is a farther journey and even more 
wonderful than bobolink’s, for these five feet 
carry him beyond the bounds of time and 
space into the mysterious realm of sleep, of 
suspended life, to the very gates of death. 
That he will return with bobolink, that he 
will come up alive with the spring out of this 
dark way, is very strange.—Dallas Sharpe, in 
the Atlantic. 


Playing. 


To most people who have had a real child- 
hood, not cramped by overwork, physical or 
mental, or starved by sordidness, or filled with 
an intellectuality beyond their years, ‘‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” are not far afield, 
the children of Mr, Kenneth Grahame’s, 
“Golden Age” are real people; and ‘‘ Peter 
Pan” is more than a delightful play. Lewis 
Carroll and Mr. Grahame and Mr. Barrie 
have all told the truth, because, with real 
children, things are always being ‘‘made be- 


lieve”’ just a little different from what they | 


actually are. Playing house in a fig-tree 
where your roof is made by broad leaves, and 
where wide branches make your floor, your 


successive stories, your easy stairways; play- 
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ing ship on a sofa or in an invalid’s chair; 
playing street-cars with chairs for horses and 
quarrelling as to which child should be con- 
ductor and which driver,—that was before 
the days of electricity; playing that you 
are a horse eating hay in your stall, ‘“‘a real 
horse, you know,” as a child said to me 
last summer; playing wild animals in the 
most gruesome places until you are para- 
lyzed with terror and afraid of yourself in 
the dark; ‘‘making believe” in every in- 
stance that you are grown up or differ- 
ent from what you really are,—that is a 
wonderfully rich life—Lowsa | McGrady, in 
the Atlantic. 


Four hundred cases against railroads for 
violation of the law regarding transporta- 
tion of cattle have been put into court, but 
it is not likely that many convictions will 
follow. 


Photography is becoming the most popular 
hobby of the educated classes of Asia Minor, 
and professional photographers are more 
numerous in Smyrna than in cities of 
corresponding size in the United States. 
The trade in photographic supplies is there- 
fore large and increasing. 
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Pleasantries. 


On Patriots’ Day a small boy said, “ Papa, 
do they call it Concord, because the Ameri- 
cans conquered the British there?” 


A teacher in a public school asked the 
children to define the word ‘‘advice.”’ 
“ Advice,” said a little girl, “‘is when other 
people want you to do the way they do.’ 


Not long ago a small child who had 
watched her mother’s operations at the 
telephone, proceeded to imitate her. When 
she heard Central at the other end of the 
lime, she said promptly, “I want to order 
a pint of meat and a pair of shoes from 
Tuttle’s.”’ 


Mrs. Briggs brought, home a new girl from 
the intelligence office and instructed her in 
her duties. ‘‘And do you have to be called 
in the morning?” she asked. ‘‘I don’t has 
to be, mum,’’ replied the new girl, hopefully, 
“unless you just happens to need me.”’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


The kindergarten children are struggling 
with the alphabet. ‘Who can tell what 
comes after G?”’ asks the teacher. Silence 
reigns. Again she questions, ‘“‘Doesn’t any 
one know what comes after G?’ Then 
Carleton raises his hand. ‘‘I do,” he says. 
“Whiz. Gee whiz.’—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


A young man of Boston who had failed 
to pay his laundry bill endeavored to turn 
his Chinaman aside from inquiry by an at- 
tack upon the Celestial’s manner of speech. 
‘“Why do you say ‘Fliday,’ John?” he asked. 
“Say Fliday because I mean Fliday,” re- 
plied John, stoutly. “‘No say Fliday, and 
mean maybe week after nex’, like Melican 
man,” 


Egg-rolling on the White House lawn has 
long been an Easter custom in Washington, 
So has it been a custom in a neighboring 
Sunday-school to give Easter eggs to the 
children. Last Easter the superintendent 
of the school startled his hearers by this an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Now, children,-we will sing 
hymn number ninety-three ‘Begin, my soul, 
the exalted lay,’ after which I will distribute 
the eggs.’’— Youths Companion, 


Prescott, the historian, was taking a 
foreign visitor for a walk in Boston Common 
one Sunday. The special object of the 
stroll was to see the fountain in the frog 
pond. When the two arrived at the spot, 
they found the water shut off. ‘Oh,’ said 
Prescott, disconsolately, by way of apology, 
““T knew little boys were not allowed to 
play on the Sabbath, but I did not know 
that fountains were not permitted to do so.” 


Read these veritable specimens of defini- 
tions, written by public-school children: 
“Stability is taking care of a stable.” “A 
mosquito is the child of black and white 
parents.” “Monastery is the place for 
monsters.’’ ‘‘Tocsin is something to do 
with getting drunk.” ‘“‘Expostulation is 
to have the smallpox.’ ‘‘Cannibal is two 
brothers who killed each other in the Bible.” 
“Anatomy is the human body, which con- 
sists of three parts, the head, the chist, and 
the stummick, The head contains the eyes 
and brains, if any, The chist contains the 
lungs and a piece of the liver, The stum- 
mick is devoted to the bowels, of which 
there are five, a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w 
and y.”—Everybody’s Magazine, 
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